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LIBERAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES— 
THEIR METHODS AND AIMS 


JAMES HAYDEN TUFTS 


AS liberalism as a method for improving human life 
HI and society lost its value? What is the aim or scope 
of a “liberal” policy? These two questions are calling 

out conflicting opinions. It is the purpose of this article to con- 


sider briefly six movements of the past century, which are gen- 
erally regarded as liberal, in the belief that even so limited a sur- 


vey may contribute toward clarifying the issues. 

The method of liberalism has traditionally been that of appeal 
to reason and intelligence through discussion, agitation, in- 
quiry. This has been held by its advocates to be in the long run 
the best way to free men from those restraints of past beliefs, 
habits, or institutions which, however natural or useful at one 
time, are now deemed false, oppressive, or unjust by minds and 
hearts open to the new needs of changed conditions. But such a 
method is at present condemned as outmoded by many in both 
the right and left wing of political and social movements. The 
fascist-minded in Europe and America deem free inquiry and 
discussion obstructive, if not perilous, to such policies as they 
hold to be sound. To inquire and discuss is to “rock the boat.” 
The communist-minded are completely assured of the inevitable 
law of advance, absolute in its rightness, and therefore limit in- 
quiry to the means of hastening the end, rejecting any query as 
to the end itself. Some social reformers who are neither fascists 
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nor communists distrust the potency of inquiry and discussion 
or of appeals to reason as against the intrenched power of vested 
interests or the seemingly resistless surge of mass passion. Even 
in the United States, it is urged, agitation is unable to effect such 
clearly rational reforms as the abolition of child labor or the en- 
actment of a genuine pure-food law. 

The aim and scope of a liberal policy for society, according to 
one view, maintained by many influential individuals and bod- 
ies, is a2 minimum of governmental control. The liberation 
needed is liberation for individuals and especially for business 
from the tendency of government to regulate business or even 
to compete with it. According to another view the great power 
of the present day is economic power. For the common man the 
perils of unemployment and the constraints of price are more 
real and more keenly felt than perils and restraints from govern- 
ment. Liberalism on this view would mean a policy looking to- 
ward freedom from coercion by economic power—a freedom 
that can be secured only through exercise of control over eco- 
nomic power by political power. The two contrasted views re- 
appear in slightly different aspect if we ask, Liberty for whom? 
This aspect of the ambiguity in liberty was uncovered in Plato’s 
day. Is government a device of the strong by which to rule the 
weak, or a device of the weak to restrain the strong? In our time 
the issue is obscured by the shift in the relative make-up of the 
strong and weak classes. The class of merchants and craftsmen, 
relatively weak in the feudal order, has become the strong class 
of merchants, manufacturers, and financiers. The strong have 
achieved their liberation and embodied many of their victories 
in law. Shall government concern itself principally with con- 
serving the various “rights” which have thus been gained by the 
strong, or shall it support newer claims, consider new needs of 
the weak, and even in certain respects curtail the power of the 
strong to control the weak through economic coercion? 

Justice, which has been joined with liberation as watchword 
in liberal movements, has two similar interpretations. The one 
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emphasizes order and established rights; the other, progress and 
new claims. The one recognizes realistically the inequalities be- 
tween strong and weak, and, while protecting the weak against 
violence, duress, and cruder forms of fraud, holds that the strong 
are entitled to retain all or most of the advantages to which 
superior natural ability or existing institutions have given them 
“rights.”” The other sees as desirable and just a larger measure 
of equality than has already been embodied in past law—equal- 
ity in educational opportunity, in bargaining power, in the dis- 
tribution of the goods of advancing civilization. The first type 
of justice sees the advance of civilization as due primarily to the 
strong and considers it just to uphold them in all their gains 
secured; the second type holds that the good of society is fur- 
thered by lifting the weak. 

The two contrasted views of liberty and justice are well repre- 
sented in decisions and dissenting opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court. In the recently decided Hoosac Mills case the 
Court showed itself concerned to protect the individual from 
economic pressure, if exerted by government, even though the pur- 
pose were to benefit the whole farming class, and even though 
such ‘‘pressure”’ should take the form of benefits to be received 
or withheld. Such pressure is “coercive” and unlawful. With 
the fact that the farmer was already under severe economic pres- 
sure from sources not directly governmental the Court did not 
concern itself, except to dismiss it as a “local condition.” In 
Coppage v. Kansas the Court held that economic pressure, when 
exercised by a corporation, is perfectly legitimate. Economic co- 
ercion is not “duress.”’ Liberty (in the first sense distinguished 
above) and private property are incompatible with liberty in the 
second sense and justice in the sense of equality of bargaining 
power. The dissenting justices in the Coppage case held with 
the Kansas Supreme Court that the state might aid the indi- 
vidual workman, who, as compared with the railroad corpo- 
ration, was weak, to equalize his bargaining power by joining a 
union without being excluded from a job. 
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Liberty and equality stood together in the forefront of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the Constitution of the United 
States as originally completed liberty received little prominence, 
but civil and religious liberty was the main theme of the so- 
called Bill of Rights which was soon added. Equality of a sort 
suggested by European systems of social status was protected 
by the provision that no title of nobility should be conferred by 
the United States; equality of the states in the Senate was as- 
sured; but the gross inequality of slavery was expressly counte- 
nanced and supported. When the federal Constitution was 
framed the only liberty that seemed to be in need of protection 
was liberty in the first sense, liberty as against the power of gov- 
ernment. Economic power was recognized by Hamilton as a 
valuable ally to associate with a new government, but it had not 
yet become a rival to governmental power. As for equality, no 
sensible person ever claimed—as caricaturists of the principle of 
equality have professed to suppose—that all men were equal in 
native ability or moral character. The Fathers were not afraid 
of “brains” when they picked Franklin and Jefferson and Adams 
to draft the Declaration, nor oblivious to moral quality when 
they chose Washington to lead their army. “Equality” in the 
Declaration, like liberty, referred to the natural rights asserted. 
Economic equality was not a question, nor did it seem in need of 
consideration so long as America remained a nation of small 
farmers with unlimited land for those who would work it. 

By 1830 conditions were changing. The close of the eight- 
eenth century saw the crumbling of beliefs, the overthrow of the 
old régime, and the awakening of sympathies for the human 
being and common man from such diverse sources as the Wes- 
leyan movement and the Romantic movement. Challenge to re- 
ligious orthodoxy shook Boston and to a less degree stirred all 
New England. Andrew Jackson’s election signalized the rise to 
political power of voters previously in the background. Prop- 
erty and ecclesiastical restrictions upon suffrage of white males 
were passing. The Industrial Revolution was crossing the ocean. 
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Tariffs to protect manufactures were disclosing a menace to 
federal authority in the resentment of South Carolina. Jack- 
son’s attack upon the United States Bank called attention to 
financial power. Settlement of the Northwest Territory and the 
Louisiana Purchase raised the issue of the extension of slavery 
which inventions had transformed from a regretted inheritance 
to a highly profitable system of plantation industry. The stage 
was set for discussion of traditions, dogmas, and institutions. 
The decades of the 1830’s and 1840’s teemed with reform move- 
ments. One historian enumerates eleven. No movement was 
necessary to urge the claims of liberty for business and industry 
as against government. That would have been a work of super- 
erogation at that date, and when there was later a demand for 
guaranties against control by government over corporate power 
it was discovered by judical acumen to have been already met 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, designed for another purpose. 
But of movements to liberate from restrictions and raise to more 
equal status some less-privileged or oppressed group there were 
many. We select four which stand out as conspicuously “‘lib- 
eral” both in purpose and in method. Subsequently two move- 
ments of more recent origin will be listed. 

The four movements selected from those that began about a 
century ago are known as antislavery, women’s rights, public 
education, and labor. All were, or soon came to be, European as 
well as American movements. All have gained some of their 
goals. All still find some barriers remaining to be overcome. In- 
timately connected with antislavery and women’s rights was the 
temperance movement. The same leaders campaigned for all 
three. But as the temperance movement grew it found itself 
driven to include not only liberation of the ‘“‘slaves of drink” but 
also restraint of the commercial exploitation of appetite, so that 
the interests opposed protested against restriction of their “‘lib- 
erty” and issues were confused. To keep the issues clear we omit 
the temperance movement from consideration, although it is 
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doubtless instructive in its exhibition of ambiguity in the term 
“liberal.” 

Of the four selected movements two, public education and 
women’s rights, had to contend chiefly with the dead hand of 
the past, with restrictions and inequalities handed down from 
former periods and embodied not only in habits of mind but in 
laws. The antislavery and labor movements confronted not only 
long-established status, inherited prejudice, and even moral con- 
victions, but also a definite, organized economic interest. Per- 
haps the differing measures of success and failure with which the 
respective causes met will be explicable in part at least from the 
difference in obstacles to be overcome. 


I 
Public education in 1830 was rather the hope of a few gener- 
ous minds than a setted policy of public authorities. In New 
England, indeed, almost from the date of settlement there had 
been laws requiring instruction of children in reading, writing, 


and useful crafts. But this did not imply public schools sup- 
ported by general taxation. It was assumed that instruction 
would be given by parents or, in the case of poor children, by the 
masters to whom such children were to be apprenticed. In the 
southern colonies the sons of the well-to-do were largely edu- 
cated by private tutors or in private schools. Legal provisions 
were for orphans, poor, or illegitimate children. In regions set- 
tled on the plantation plan frontier conditions were less favor- 
able for schools than in the village settlements of New England. 
In the middle colonies education was left largely to private in- 
itiative or undertaken by the numerous sectarian religious bod- 
ies. So-called ‘‘poor schools” for poor children naturally carried 
a stigma. Moreover, in Massachusetts, the birthplace of re- 
quired instruction, the “district system” under which each small 
division of a town supported and managed its own school, al- 
though it tended to cultivate a certain local interest and pride in 
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the district school, resulted in great inequality of financial sup- 
port in different districts. Stimulating contacts and professional 
spirit among teachers were lacking; petty favoritism and low 
standards often prevailed in the appointment of teachers. Boys, 
after they were old enough to be useful on the farm, usually at- 
tended school in the winter only. There were practically no pub- 
lic high schools; secondary education was afforded through 
academies, which for the most part had little income except 
from tuitions. Higher education for women had not begun. 

In the decades 1830-50 a general movement for better and 
more widely spread education made great progress. Horace 
Mann wrote reports, visited schools, was instant in and out of 
season; Henry Barnard brought to teachers and public authori- 
ties a continual flow of information upon what was being said 
and done in other countries; Mary Lyon walked the roads of 
western Massachusetts and argued for an equal chance for 
women, and finally doors opened. In the middle states labor 
groups asked for equal opportunities for rich and poor. The 
states organized from the Northwest Territory had been af- 
forded in the plan of settlement a basis for public support of 
schools and a university. Ohio and Michigan made education a 
state concern in the early years of this period; Indiana and Illi- 
nois later. Oberlin opened its doors to women. The principles 
for which Mann contended, as stated by Graves, were that 
“education should be universal and free. Girls should be trained 
as well as boys, and the poor should have the same opportunities 
as the rich.” The extraordinary expansion of high-school and 
college enrolment in recent years is the latest development of the 
movement which began a century ago. The movement was lib- 
eral in its method, for it appealed to reason and sought to en- 
lighten by information and discussion. It emphasized equality 
of opportunity while it strove to free people from past prejudices 
and to enact new laws. In many ways it has been the most suc- 
cessful of our liberal movements, perhaps, as before suggested, 
because it did not have to face organized opposition from a great 
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economic interest. Instead, it could appeal to a very general de- 
sire of parents that their children should have a “‘better chance.” 


II 


The movement for women’s rights had greater obstacles to 
overcome than the movement for public education. In addition 
to ignorance and conservative opposition to any fundamental 
change in the established order of things, the women who cam- 
paigned for civil and political rights encountered the almost 
sacred authority of the common law and the wholly sacred 
authority of St. Paul. Masculine prejudice was hard to dislodge; 
the public press found the movement a splendid topic for ridi- 
cule. Petitions, conventions, incessant activity gradually gained 
a hearing, but progress was slow. At a later stage the advocates 
of suffrage for women found that the organized liquor interest 
not only opposed them but contributed heavily to finance the 
campaign against them. This interest was able to influence and 
control political parties so that party politics also worked 
against the cause. When at last sufficient strength had been 
gained, little by little and chiefly in the western states, to make 
ultimate success a possibility to be reckoned with by party man- 
agers, the political parties were willing and at the last even 
anxious to win the favor of the future women voters by declar- 
ing for the granting of the suffrage. 

An important ally of the suffrage movement was the rapid ad- 
vance in the higher education of women, which had been aided 
by many who did not concern themselves with suffrage. The col- 
leges for women and the coeducational colleges and universities 
not only graduated brilliant campaigners; they prepared women 
for the responsibilities of citizenship and increased men’s respect 
for women’s intellectual powers. When the writer’s grand- 
mother asked the local clergyman who was instructing her 
brother if she might share the studies, she met the crushing 
reply, “The female mind is incapable of grasping grammar.” By 
the close of the nineteenth century that dogma at least had been 
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thoroughly discredited. Indeed, the age was moving toward 
equal rights for women. Although the movement began in the 
United States, more than twenty other governments adopted 
suffrage for women before the ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. Probably the World War gave the final push. The 
movement was distinctly a movement for equality as a matter 
of simple justice, even more emphatically than it was a move- 
ment for “‘liberation.”” It had the advantage of fighting princi- 
pally against a past prejudice rather than against a living organ- 
ized economic interest. Perhaps this partly accounts for the re- 
mark of that vigorous and undiscouraged reformer, Charles E. 
Russell, that of all the reforms with which he has been associ- 
ated woman suffrage is the only one that has not proved a wreck. 


III 
Consider next two movements which confronted a different 
obstacle. As contrasted with education and woman’s rights the 
antislavery and labor movements both faced an opposing eco- 


nomic interest. Like the two movements just considered, these 
too were world-movements, but their success has been less com- 
plete. In the narrower legal sense slavery was abolished, but not 
by the antislavery movement as such, nor by appeals to reason 
through discussion. The legal goal was gained only through alli- 
ance with a nationalistic sentiment and a war. In so far as the 
larger aim was for civil, educational, and political equality for 
the Negro, it is still unrealized. Labor likewise, although it has 
advanced, feels that it is far from its goal of equality in the bar- 
gaining process or before the courts. 

The antislavery movement which began in the 1830’s was not 
the first antislavery movement in the United States. In the dec- 
ade 1820-30 it is worthy of note that the South took the lead in 
movements looking toward abolition of slavery. In 1827, ac- 
cording to W. F. Poole, there were 130 abolition societies in the 
United States. Of these, 106 were in slave-holding states and 
only 4 in New England and New York. The great expansion in 
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cotton growing and fears of slave insurrection combined to check 
all efforts in the South for emancipation. The system of slavery 
had three obvious supports and a fourth which was among the 
“imponderables” that count heavily in the final issue. The three 
more obvious supports were: (1) the institution was for the gen- 
eration then active an inherited, deeply rooted organization of 
economic, social, and religious interests, and constituted the 
only method of carrying on agriculture which seemed practi- 
cable to plantation owners; (2) enormous wealth accrued from 
the system, yielding, as estimated from the census of 1850, an 
average income of $439 a citizen (or $291 if slaves were included) 
in slave states, as against an average income of $233 in the non- 
slave states; (3) the federal Constitution protected slavery, since 
it not only provided for the return of fugitive slaves to their 
masters but, as authoritatively interpreted by the Supreme 
Court through Chief Justice Taney, placed property in slaves on 
the same broad basis as other property. Slavery was, therefore, 
beyond the power of the Congress to limit, even in territories; 
and the conditions for amending the Constitution made any 
amendment disapproved by the South apparently impossible. 
The fourth and perhaps most stubborn obstacle to any gain of 
emancipation in the South was succinctly stated by Lincoln in 
his Cooper Union address: “‘The South thinking slavery right 
and our thinking it wrong is the precise fact upon which depends 
the whole controversy.” 

Opponents of slavery in the North divided into two groups: 
those who believed slavery wrong and insisted that it ought to 
be everywhere abolished, and those who resented the extension 
of slavery into new territory but reluctantly resigned themselves 
to its continuance in the South. Abolitionists were not influ- 
enced by economic motives. Economic interests, both of cotton 
manufacture and of profitable trade in the North, were opposed 
to any agitation that might injure trade relations between 
North and South. Abolitionists relied on agitation to convert 
the North, and the more radical abolitionists advocated dissolu- 
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tion of the Union as the only way by which the North could save 
its soul, since the federal Constitution was hopelessly on the side 
of slavery. Restrictionists had until the Dred Scott decision re- 
lied principally upon political agencies, upon “compromises,” or 
“squatter sovereignty.”’ Lincoln, although he predicted that ‘“‘a 
house divided against itself cannot stand,” was for preserving 
the Union at any cost. Events proved that it was the sentiment 
for preserving the Union that ultimately determined the course 
of the North. 

Did the antislavery movement succeed? If we mean, Did agi- 
tation succeed in building up an increasing sentiment adverse to 
slavery? the answer is Yes! If we mean, Did agitation succeed 
in bringing about emancipation by methods of agitation and dis- 
cussion? the answer is clearly No! And although the abolition- 
ists infuriated the South they were far from converting the 
North. They were attempting too much when they urged the 
dissolution of the Union as their only solution. Churches feared 
disruption on that issue and discouraged discussion in the pulpit. 
Commercial and manufacturing interests threw their influence 
against agitation. After the compromise of 1850 the general dis- 
position was to let the issue rest. Despite the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852, the free-soil vote in that year of 
156,000 out of 3,000,000 votes cast showed a falling-off in anti- 
slavery votes since 1848, when they numbered 290,000. Wen- 
dell Phillips was discouraged. In 1854 he wrote: 

So far as national policies are concerned, we are beaten—there is no 
hope. We shall have Cuba in a year or two, Mexico in five 
future seems to unfold a vast slave empire united with Brazil 
I may be a false prophet but the sky was never so dark. 


The fugitive-slave law as strengthened in 1850 was respon- 
sible for stirring the feelings of many who had not been moved 
to interfere with a system in a distant part of the country. It 
went against the grain to be called upon to seize and aid in re- 
turning to slavery men and women at the door who seemed to 
be human beings—not merely ‘‘property” as the Supreme Court 
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held. The capture and return of Anthony Burns from Boston 
resulted not only in the dismissal of the judge from office but in 
the passage of laws that practically defied the federal govern- 
ment to catch slaves within the state of Massachusetts. The 
Kansas violence and the Dred Scott decision sharpened the con- 
troversy. Nevertheless it seems plausible that if the South had 
rested on its constitutional rights and had not seceded, the 
emancipation movement would have been unable to dislodge 
slavery in the states in which it was established. Delaware and 
Kentucky of the border states rejected the three antislavery 
amendments to the federal Constitution. The South could ap- 
parently count upon a fourth of the states to veto for an indefi- 
nite future any amendment to the Constitution that would 
interfere with slavery in the slave states. 

Yet if the liberal method of discussion and appeal to reason 
was powerless to effect legal change, the method of military 
force was equally powerless to effect the positive changes in the 
condition of the Negro which were hoped for. In so far as free- 
dom means more than legal status, and in so far as equality 
means to be treated on the basis of intelligence and character 
rather than on the basis of color, the Negro is neither free nor 
equal. Nor can force make him either. Race prejudice remains 
as yet unalterable by reason, sympathy, or force, but perhaps 
least of all by force. 

IV 

The labor movement presents a different situation from the 
preceding movements noticed, although Wendell Phillips found 
the transfer from antislavery agitator to candidate for governor 
on a labor ticket an easy and logical step. The labor movement 
has been chiefly a movement by laboring men for laboring men. 
It has had one asset, which neither the antislavery nor the 
woman-sufirage movement possessed, in that laboring men, if 
white, had the right to vote and thus could exercise a pressure 
upon legal and political barriers that was not within the capac- 
ities of slaves or women. It has relied to a large extent upon 
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economic means to secure its advances. As a group working for 
its own advantage it both gains and loses. To be “class con- 
scious” helps to solidify the labor group for united action. But 
such class solidarity may be a disadvantage when support from 
general public opinion is needed in order to effect a legal change. 

The aims of the labor movement are by no means limited to 
economic advantage. They are certainly in large part such as 
should have the approval and support of all liberals. They have 
included—especially in the earlier stages of the movement— 
educational opportunity on an equal standard for poor and rich 
without the stigma of charity, shorter hours, safeguards against 
dangerous machinery and other hazards incidental to employ- 
ment, abolition of child labor in factories and mines, arbitration 
for industrial disputes. Most of these ends have been measur- 
ably attained. Hours of employment which a century ago were 
“from sun to sun” for men, women, and children were after 
long agitation reduced to ten hours—though against strenuous 
opposition by zealous guardians of morals who feared the ‘“‘un- 
happy influence” upon children “by reducing them from that 
course of industry and economy of time” to which their employ- 
ers were anxious “to inure them.” In our day hours have been 
much further shortened, except in agriculture. Employers’ lia- 
bility for accidents incidental to employment has been generally 
established. Child labor has been reduced in most states, al- 
though several states find industrial competition a decisive 
ground for refusal to join the more humane standards and, ac- 
cording to Seldes, newspaper publishers who wield great power 
exert a strong hostile influence. Working men have shared the 
higher standards of living which have resulted from science, in- 
vention, and education. Consumption of goods other than food 
and rent has gained in proportion of total expenditures. The 
working man no longer wears distinctive clothes when not at his 
job, and taste in dress is not limited to any class of society. 

On the other hand, two of the aims of the labor movement 
have been more definitely matters of economic advantage and 
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hence have frequently seemed to be in conflict with interests or 
policies of employers. In such cases the public has often been of 
the opinion that the contest must be one in which the strongest 
wins, barring certain kinds of violence. Or else that it can be 
left to some impersonal “law,” such as that of supply and de- 
mand, or the market price of labor. The two aims of more con- 
troversial character are higher wages and collective bargaining. 
Wages have been considerably raised during the century. Just 
how much of the advance has been due to economic pressure 
exerted by workmen and how much to the more distinctly liberal 
method of educating public opinion through agitation and dis- 
cussion it is difficult to say. Humane employers prefer to pay 
good wages if competitive conditions permit. The great obstacle 
is that competitive conditions often do not permit; the worse 
tends to drive out the better. Efforts to set minimum wages by 
law have met little success. Laissez faire still rules here. 
Collective bargaining in the United States is still bitterly re- 
sisted by most of the great corporations. To an “impartial spec- 
tator’ the proposal to equalize the bargaining power of indi- 
vidual workmen when dealing with a corporation of vast re- 
sources appears eminently fair. The Congress and some state 
legislatures have thought that workmen should at least be per- 
mitted to belong to a Union without suffering the penalty of 
discharge from employment, or of disqualification from employ- 
ment. But the federal Supreme Court has ruled to the contrary. 
As previously noted, the decision and the dissenting opinion ex- 
hibit clearly the two conceptions of justice. The question is not 
a legal one in the technical sense; there can be no question that 
the dissenting justices were as learned in the law as the judges 
who concurred in the decision. Whether the Court will in the 
course of time think differently depends on who shall be in fu- 
ture appointed to the Court, which in turn depends upon the 
election of the chief executive and of the Senators. So there is 
still a field for discussion. A decision upon the latest effort of the 
Congress to protect collective bargaining will probably be ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court before this article appears in print, 
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and may show the present judicial attitude toward fundamental 
aims of the labor movement. 

In fairness to some employers who have not seen their way to 
negotiate with labor unions, it should be noted that satisfactory 
bargaining requires that both parties be not only reasonable but 
also informed. Not all unions have in the past met these condi- 
tions, any more than all employers have met them. The com- 
ment has often been made that the older type of labor leader 
came to his position rather through physical aggressiveness than 
through intelligence and skill as a bargaining representative. 
Under those conditions the contests were likely to begin with 
economic pressures on both sides and proceed to violence on 
both sides. In such cases the outcome has often been no more 
conclusive than in the case of the antislavery movement, which 
by war gained a legal victory but did not in other respects settle 
the issue of justice to the Negro. 

In estimating how far the labor movement has succeeded it is 
well to remember that in the more clearly economic issues, as 
distinguished from those of the more properly humanitarian 
class, the labor movement has had to contend not only with 
definitely organized interests, but with two advances in tech- 
nology and organization that have given great advantage in 
bargaining power to the employer—the constant advance in in- 
ventions and machinery, and the enormous increase in corporate 
undertakings. Granting that new inventions employ new work- 
men, the fact remains that they throw others out of employ- 
ment and in many cases render the skill of the older all-around 
mechanic unnecessary. Granting that the great corporations are 
quite as likely to maintain good working conditions as the indi- 
vidual owner, the great corporation has not shown itself immune 
to the temptations that frequently beset absolute power. The 
fact that the Congress has recognized the situation by a security 
measure, however unsatisfactory this first attempt may ulti- 
mately prove, shows remarkable progress achieved in the court 
of public opinion. 
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V 

The agrarian movement for bettering the condition of the farm- 
er resembles the labor movement in that it seeks economic 
improvement for a class that can speak for itself and has the 
right of suffrage. It differs from the labor movement in that it 
suffers from adverse forces less clearly understood. The work- 
man who wants a job, higher wages, shorter hours, knows whom 
he has to deal with. Even though the employer is himself con- 
strained by impersonal and inexorable competition, he is the 
person who must first be approached and if possible convinced. 
The farmer struggles, not against any individual, and not often 
against a corporation, but against a price—an impersonal thing, 
that can neither be appealed to nor argued with. Not only so 
but the price for staple products is not fixed in this country, as 
is the case with most of the manufactured products which the 
farmer must buy; it is set in a world-market. Industry, through 
the support of a tariff and the power of combination, has been 
able to maintain its prices at a sufficiently high level to pay 
wages and yield profits. The farmer, as we have frequently been 
reminded of late, buys in a protected market and sells in a 
world-market. The farmer has always had to gamble with natu- 
ral hazards, with drought, flood, blight, insects, frost. If he 
could get a fair price for a crop when he had one he could keep 
his morale. But to sell wheat, corn, cotton, hogs, dairy products 
at prices so low as not to repay the expense of marketing, to say 
nothing of the expenses of growing the crop and of interest upon 
the capital invested—this was certainly a desperate situation. 
The farmer sought some opponent who might be held respon- 
sible for his circumstances. He lashed out at railroads, the 
banks, the currency. Granger legislation, the “Greenback” 
movement, the Populist campaign represented efforts to locate 
the source of trouble. 

In the earlier years the eastern parts of the country gave little 
serious attention to those efforts. The eastern press made merry 
over Greenbackers and Populists. But as the depressed condition 
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of agriculture has spread over East and South as well as West 
and become a national problem, the farmer’s plight is at last 
taken seriously. Even the great industrialists feel the loss of the 
farmer’s buying power. Nor is the economic aspect of the situ- 
ation the only one to claim national importance. Thoughtful 
students have expressed the fear that unless some effective 
method of equalizing the condition of the farmer with that of 
other classes of the population can be adopted the farmer is in 
danger of sinking to the peasant level. To the lay mind the agri- 
culture of the nation seems as genuinely a national interest as 
the manufacturing industry has long been regarded. In the 
opinion of Hamilton “there seems to be no room for doubt that 
whatever concerns the general interests of learning, of agricul- 
ture, of manufacturing, and of commerce is within the sphere of 
the national councils, so faras regards an application for money.” 
The Congress had for a century taxed consumers of the nation 
in order to limit or exclude goods offered by other countries at 
lower prices. It therefore seemed to a large number, at least, of 
the people of the nation a natural and consistent proposal that a 
tax should be laid and an appropriation made to remedy in part 
the discrepancy between the prices at which the farmer buys and 
those at which he sells. The Congress enacted legislation to 
this end. 

Dis aliter visum. With acumen amounting to what a dissent- 
ing justice in a previous case admiringly characterized as “‘psy- 
choanalysis,” and with audacity of logic not easily followed by 
the lay mind, the majority of the federal Supreme Court de- 
tected that the processing tax was not a tax, but only a step in 
a program analogous to an appropriation of money to education 
on condition that “the beneficiary enters into a contract to teach 
doctrines subversive of the constitution”! The decision then de- 
duces that since general distress in agriculture is purely a “‘local 
condition”—even though there may be “‘widespread similarity 
of local conditions’—the incidental regulation of the farmer’s 
production as a necessary factor in adjusting supply to demand 
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and as a condition of government aid would “‘obliterate the con- 
stituent members of the union.” Finally, no one has previously 
thought of such a plan, and this would in itself be almost, if not 
quite, conclusive against such “‘obliteration.” 

Those who regard agriculture as having some place in the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation may find the position of the dissenting 
justices to be the more reasonable, but it is the majority vote 
that determines—for the near future—what the law is. So long 
as the majority continues to view agriculture, in contrast with 
manufacturing, as purely “local,” even though its prices are set 
in Liverpool instead of by a protective tariff, and to associate 
incidental regulation of supply with the horrendous proposal to 
“teach doctrines subversive of the constitution,” there appears 
to be little hope for the farmer from federal sources. The two 
possibilities of the future seem to be amendment of the Consti- 
tution and change in the personnel of the Court. Both are in- 
volved in party politics. Amendment will be pictured as sacri- 
lege. Change in personnel will, of course, come about in time, 
but the appointment of justices is one of the stakes of a national 
presidential election in which justice to the farmer may not have 
the decisive influence. 

Students of the history of the Constitution, however, will re- 
call that it is not an unprecedented event that the opinion of a 
minority becomes later the opinion of the Court, especially when 
the minority opinion is based on the need of adapting laws to 
changed conditions. The agrarian movement is clearly one for 
justice, in the sense of helping a class of the population which for 
many years has been at the short end of the lever. 


VI 
The movement which has been called ‘The Quest for Social 
Justice” dealt chiefly with conditions in the factory and the city. 
Like the antislavery movement it was largely a movement initi- 
ated and supported for, rather than by, a less-privileged group. 
Factory workers, when wages were low, no longer had the pos- 
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sible alternative of free land. Immigrants crowded into shock- 
ing congestion and unhealthy tenements in the cities found 
themselves friendless in a strange language and strange land. 
Children in city regions had no place for play, but grew up under 
conditions that fostered the growth of vice and crime. The sick 
were often without care. Under the legal doctrines of “‘assump- 
tion of risk” and fault of fellow-workman the laborer not only 
took the risks of unemployment in hard times but the additional 
risks of industrial accidents. In general the period of the 1880’s 
and 1890’s seemed to be a period when the strong exploited the 
weak. Charitable agencies felt almost helpless to remedy condi- 
tions. Prison officials looked at the steady stream of offenders, 
increasingly juvenile, and asked what sources fed it. Some 
churches moved away from the slum regions, others attempted 
to bring consolation to those in distress. Confronting such a 
situation many groups of diverse background found a common 
interest, a common aim, and largely a common method. The 
common interest was that of humane fellow-feeling, and the con- 
viction that no grossly unjust society could be deemed worthy of 
an age of scientific enlightenment and economic advancement. 
The common aim was not merely to rescue individuals or to give 
pecuniary aid, but to improve the social and basic conditions 
which were oppressing and wrecking individuals, and to deal on 
a basis of mutual respect with those who were for any reason less 
privileged. The common method was that of inquiry into the 
exact facts and of effort to discover causes rather than to be con- 
tent with alleviating the victims of an ill-adjusted social order. 
To set an individual here and there upon his feet, if meanwhile 
economic and environmental conditions were pulling down 
scores, began to seem a case of sweeping back the ocean. To 
marshal the resources of the law to detect, bring to trial, and 
imprison here and there an offender while little or nothing was 
being done to remove the conditions that were manufacturing 
criminals was unworthy of an intelligent public spirit. To the 
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time-old methods of charity and law which had seen little change 
or improvement during five hundred years, the various groups 
engaged in what came to be known as Social Work, brought a 
point of view and method which reflected not only a generous 
sympathy but a less atomistic conception of society, and the 
scientific spirit and method of the age. 

Professor Dewey, in his recent lectures entitled Liberalism and 
Social Action, remarks that earlier liberals were ‘“‘potent in criti- 
cism and analysis” but that their beliefs and methods were in- 
effective when faced with the problems of social organization 
and integration (p. 29). Both the agrarian and the social 
workers have been forced toward study of social rather than in- 
dividual aspects. Agricultural colleges, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and even local groups of farmers began their research 
and activity along lines of increased production—largely a task 
for individual effort guided by organized research. They have 
been driven to marketing problems which require the study of 
world-wide conditions, and to adjustment of production to de- 
mand which involves co-operation with government. Social 
workers have found unsanitary housing, lack of recreational 
opportunities, low wages, corrupt city government, and exploi- 
tation of the ignorant and the poor by sharp practices to be in- 
capable of remedy by dealing with individual victims. The ex- 
ploiters are frequently themselves at the mercy of competitive 
forces. Hence, schools for education and training of social 
workers which began with training “case workers” have steadily 
moved toward broader education, and to research into funda- 
mental social functions and structures. If as yet few blue prints 
for proposed programs have been publicly spread out for discus- 
sion, this is not surprising when the complexity of the problem 
is considered, for the problem of change in the social order de- 
mands not only a clear vision of ends to be secured but a com- 
mand of requisite means, and the use of such means as will not 
destroy the very ends aimed at of liberation and justice. 
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Has the movement for social justice succeeded? Again, ‘‘Yes”’ 
and ‘‘No.”’ Much better standards for housing have been set, 
but the old unsanitary tenements still stand and are inhabited 
by the poor. A “Century of Progress” shows little progress 
where it has met the obstacle of invested capital in real estate. 
Vice still finds protection from police. Where privilege is to be 
gained from corrupt alliance between economic and political 
power, it is less openly in the market but is still the source of 
large revenues. Juvenile offenders are brought before a juvenile 
court instead of treated on the older basis of considering only 
the offense and ignoring the age of the delinquent, but the city 
neighborhoods in certain locations still feed the stream of de- 
pendent and delinquent boys and girls. Employers’ liability for 
industrial accidents has replaced employees’ liability, but unem- 
ployment with its economic and moral weight still renders the 
workman’s lot a hazard over which he has little control. 

Two major changes—too basic to be credited to any single 
movement—probably owe much to the movement for social 
justice. The Sixteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution, 
which returned the income tax to the fiscal system of the federal 
government, was adopted in 1913. An income tax had been 
urged by the Democratic Party as an alternative to a high tariff; 
it had been urged by the Populists as a relief from excessive bur- 
dens upon farmers. But as a party measure it stood little chance 
of adoption until it was recommended to the Congress by a 
Republican president. That it encountered so little organized 
opposition seems like a miracle to those who have worked for 
social reforms. There was no Liberty League in 1913. The sec- 
ond major change in the direction of social justice is the accept- 
ance in the recent depression of public responsibility for the vic- 
tims of a national and world-wide situation. Even more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, of the changed attitude has been the effort by the 
government not only to prevent starvation but to do this by 
methods that would preserve the morale of those aided and to 
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help in the education of young people by the Conservation 
Camps. Those who remember the nation-wide strikes, the riots, 
the shooting by militia guards, the burning of railroad buildings 
and cars, and other desperate measures of former less serious de- 
pressions must feel that something has happened. Whether or 
not the vicissitudes of party politics result in the repudiation of 
every specific measure undertaken by government to meet the 
emergency, it is difficult to suppose that the nation will divest 
itself wholly of all social responsibility for the conditions which 
foreign policies and our economic system entail upon the masses 
of the people. 

Our retrospect shows that of the movements considered, two, 
education and woman’s rights, were directed primarily and 
chiefly against restrictions from a past system of ideas and atti- 
tudes, more or less firmly incorporated in law. Neither of these 
movements was to secure liberation from government as such. 
Rather, both used agencies of government to gain the freedom 
they sought. They were strictly movements against conservative 
ideas and institutions which were not in keeping with democ- 
racy. The other fourmovements—antislavery, labor, agrarian, 
social justice—were either against economic systems and condi- 
tions supposed to be due to economic causes, or against govern- 
ment as controlled by some economic interest. All four were 
movements for justice to the ‘“‘weak” in economic resources, and 
sought the aid of government to secure their ends. All used the 
method of liberalism, except as the antislavery movement be- 
came merged with another cause, that of national union. Of all 
six movements, education and woman’s rights succeeded best. 
Military aid did not accomplish results in the moral or political 
sphere. A movement which has to contend with organized eco- 
nomic power has a stern, almost a desperate contest. Neverthe- 
less the gains, inch by inch, are seldom lost when won by liberal 
methods. And in all the movements—least, perhaps, in the agra- 
rian movement—substantial progress has been made. An ob- 
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stacle which at present is formidable to liberal movements is the 
situation of the public press. In several European countries a 
liberal press is silenced by government. In many sections of the 
United States the freedom of the press is as effectively limited 
by economic power. This is particularly the case with the great 
metropolitan press, which has much to say about the dangers of 
governmental control, but is silent as to the actual control. So 
long as the press is primarily a great commercial enterprise it 
will naturally be controlled by economic motives. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





THE FALSE PRINCIPLE OF LIBERALISM! 
E. JORDAN 


T IS encouraging when the philosophers begin, in apparent 
qualms of distrust, to overhaul their fondest prejudices; 
and it is cause for an unusual degree of satisfaction when 

they find among them one which they have hitherto overlooked, 
perhaps because of the very warmness of intimacy in which it 
has been held. Recent discussions? of liberalism have thus ap- 
parently furnished a surprised enlightenment to their writers, 
at least, if one may judge from the seriousness and perturbations 
of spirit with which they begin to look upon this ancient hoary 
prejudice, or from the extraordinary methods by which they 
propose to make amends for their former neglect. 

Professor Dewey recommends (p. 228) continuance of “ex- 
perimental procedure,’”’ the method by which science obtains 
its eternally fragmentary and tentative conclusions. Professor 
Hocking appeals to the inner profundities of spirit, the spirit of 
an inconsequential idealism—‘‘There can be no new polity with- 
out a new emotion” (p. 239). Professor Montague, re-baptizing 
liberalism democracy, divides the remains into equal portions 
and gives them sepulture in the splendid but gloomy tombs of 
capitalism and communism. And Professor Randall, with ap- 
propriate funerary histrionics, elevates the spirit of liberalism 
to the empyrean realm of faith in intelligence. 

In spite of the keen insight and broad wisdom displayed in 
these discussions, it seems to me still possible to doubt, or at 

t This essay, in a slightly different form, was read at the meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association held at St. Louis, May, 1935. 

2 John Dewey, “The Future of Liberalism,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXII, No. 9, 
225-30; William Ernest Hocking, “The Future of Liberalism,’’ ibid., pp. 230-47; John 


Herman Randall, “Liberalism as Faith in Intelligence,” ibid., XXXII, No. 10, 253-64; 
Wm. Pepperell Montague, “Democracy at the Crossroads,” International Journal of 


Ethics, XLV, No. 2, 138-69. 
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least humbly to inquire, whether all the critical thinking has 
really been done in connection with the subject of liberalism, or 
whether all the important aspects of the question have even 
been touched upon. I do not wish to undertake to do the pos- 
sible residue of thinking, nor to hunt out the phases of the ques- 
tion that have been missed, if there are such. And I do not de- 
sire to argue the matter with anybody, certainly not with the 
eminent gentlemen who have so fully shown that they know 
vastly more than I could ever learn about the subject. What 
follows, therefore, will, I hope, be regarded merely as my reac- 
tion to, or from, the discussions of liberalism indicated above. 
Perhaps I ought to add, in self-defense, that I have tried as best 
I could to avoid even the appearance of constructive statement. 

I suppose the original meaning of liberal is what befits a free 
man. But as the conditions of any freedom that has cultural 
value have always been wealth and power, the term “liberal” 
comes to apply to the attitudes of open-mindedness and open- 
handedness and generosity in which the free man bestows his 
wealth and exercises his power. From this I suppose the term 
gets its political application, in which the free man looks upon 
the problems and conditions of human life from a broad and 
generous and disinterested point of view. In any case, liberalism 
appears to be an individual attitude of generosity toward the 
conditions and stations of other people. And it appears to im- 
ply disinterestedness with respect to the disposal and distribu- 
tion of those things which human beings generally regard as the 
peculiar conditions of well-being. As such, the liberal attitude is 
rather negative in its implication toward objective fact, and the 
liberal man gets the reputation of not being concerned about the 
small occurrences of ordinary daily life. On this account the 
liberal is not aggressive in the pursuit of the objects of his con- 
victions, and is likely to remain benevolently and loftily inac- 
tive in the presence of crises. 

But the liberal attitude also may, with a twist, become posi- 
tive and aggressive, even to the point of militancy. As a nega- 
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tive individual point of view it is characteristically intellectual. 
But suffused with emotion, it becomes that vague mixture of 
cognitive and affective elements called purpose, and as such 
becomes an active principle of fellowship among individuals. 
This mongrel is often a lovable and pious beast, and frequently 
knocks its brother’s head off in the interest of brotherhood. 
Under its high-floating banners beguilingly inscribed “our 
brother’s good” we march to the economic and military con- 
quest of our neighbors in the interest of elevating their culture 
and of establishing profitable relations within the affairs of men 
generally. Incidentally, our liberalism thrives on the wealth and 
power that comes from the conquest. It may heal and bless with 
the one hand and murder and ravish with the other, and there 
is no way of knowing in advance which it shall be. Liberalism 
as a social and political and ethical attitude is a psychological 
monstrosity, and what is veridical in it is self-contradictory. 

In the political sense there is also a negative and a positive 
meaning. Negatively, the liberal spirit leads to freedom and 
“our liberties.” But it is freedom from something, and it is 
liberty against the aggressor. These characters are easily rec- 
ognized in the history of the Western peoples during the past 
two centuries. The impulse to freedom and liberty has been 
credited with much of our cultural development during that 
period, but our cultural accomplishments are results of freedom 
and liberty in the same way that bowlders lying on the hillside 
are results of the glacial stream. The scratches on the surface 
come from the mere movement, but the movement follows di- 
rections that are determined by the contour of the land; and 
that a given bowlder with a given form will be deposited at a 
given point is determined by agencies that have little or nothing 
to do with the movement, so that what happens is, in relation 
to the movement, a matter of mere accident. Liberty and free- 
dom are negative, and what is negative is not a cause. 

But there is a positive political liberalism. 1t came into exist- 
ence perhaps from the application of the instinct of fair play to 
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political relations, and developed under the name of “toler- 
ance.” Tolerance grew out of attempts to control the political 
aspirations and resulting conflicts of religions, and developed on 
the principle that you can be generous with respect to what does 
not make any difference anyhow. One could not get excited 
about the choice between two theological abstractions, and it is 
interesting to note that tolerance developed out of the same 
conditions which in other directions led to skepticism on the one 
side and to deism on the other. Everybody should be free to 
think and express his own opinion, since one is as good as an- 
other; none of them makes any important difference, and to be 
happy is the final goal; thought and opinion are relations of 
ideas in any case, and depend upon experiences which may be 
different another minute. 

In ethics, also, liberalism, under similar influences to those 
enumerated above, became benevolence and generosity and the 
sloppy interest in ‘“‘others.’’ Negatively, its influence is seen in 
the reflection that, since individuality must, in ethics, be repre- 
sented as universal, there can be no differences among individu- 
als. This is the basis of the egalitarian and democratic theory 
that all men are, at the last resort, of the same status or are 
“created equal.” So one is as good as another. This attitude 
came to be, in industrialist hedonism, the assumption that one 
individual more or less doesn’t matter, the brass-check attitude, 
so individuals in any number may be discarded when no longer 
industrially useful; we can afford to be liberal on this point, and 
we rejoice in the number of people whom we maintain at a 
minimum existence. 

But there is a positive liberalism in ethics. Since the individ- 
ual must be universal, then any individual is of infinite worth, 
as in the rationalist systems from Stoicism to Kant. The liberal 
principle of indifference as to individuals now means that the 
individual doesn’t matter because all that matters is relative 
to the individual. Then our effulgent liberality is indeed cosmic 
in its scope, and the attitude becomes identical with the reality 
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itself. This means, of course, that reality is identical with the 
attitude, with the state of mind by which it is contemplated, 
and nothing in the universe is now good but the good will or the 
noble intention. Liberality to all means liberality to the whole, 
and is identical with it. And liberalism becomes the ontological 
thinness of the thin air its elementary subjectivism implies. 

In law liberalism has expressed itself in the same two ways. 
There has been a revolt against formalism and the letter of 
the law as an expression of the negative element in the liberal 
attitude. The demand for a freer interpretation of the law has 
been noble in its intention, but futile in its effects, for it has de- 
pended solely upon the subjective attitude of the person who by 
grace of politics or business happens to be judge; and there re- 
mains, even in those cases where the chance of judge is fortu- 
nate, the same deadening machinery through which the attitude 
is to be given effect. Men do not gather figs of thistles, and they 
do not get justice from the occasional and accidental free atti- 
tude of the judge. Indeed, one of the most serious counts in the 
charge against the law is the caprice of the individual judge 
which prevents the development of sound principle in precedent. 
The uniform peace of death is endangered by the pranks of 
caprice, and the eternal law trembles in every joint. 

But the efforts of the law—rather, of the few legalists who 
understand the problem—toward a positive embodiment of the 
principle of free interpretation within a competent instrument 
have been pathetic in the extreme. They all go back to the same 
old platitude—the subjective fiat delivered thunderously from 
Sinaitic imbecility. Even the great Holmes has left us on this 
head little but dissenting opinions, beautifully liberal, to be 
sure, and powerful in their rhetoric, but with no more force than 
the breath in which they were cast, as against the stodgy solid 
fixity of the techniques of promulgation. The conception was 
noble and immaculate, imaged in stately forms and colored in 
splendor; but the parturition was bungled by the clumsy mid- 
wife who was employed apparently because she was making the 
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most noise at the time. And one of the most promising cultural 
possibilities of our time failed because it flirted with what has 
perhaps been one of the worst cultural developments of all 
time. I mean that legal theory attempted to give itself expres- 
sion in terms of sociology with the result—well, sociological 
jurisprudence. It is fortunate that the social psychologists 
avoided a worse consummation only by their ignorance of the 
existence of the problem. True, we shall continue to get liberal 
judicial decisions in increasing number and proportion; but the 
juridical structure will remain a disgrace to the idea of a rational 
civilization until a constitutional principle is devised for that 
structure. And the principle will not be a formulated state of 
mind, but will describe an institution. 

The present status of liberalism is therefore critical. 

And the crisis is of the nature of tragedy—the flaw that is in- 
herent in the substance of the thing consists in the fact that the 
substance is not there. 

The pseudo-essence of liberalism is its subjectivity. That is, 
the principle by which it attempts to constitute itself is contra- 
dictory; there is no object for which the liberal conception is 
the adequate ideal structure. Because of the nature of the phe- 
nomenon there is no objectification possible, no object in which 
it can become real. Its principle of subjectivity is a contradictio 
in objecto; because its essence is adjectival and insubstantial, 
there is no ground upon which it may objectify. Let us see that, 
and how this is the case. And to do so we may pass in review 
the more important attempts that the liberal principle has made 
to come to full objective realization. 

Protestantism came into existence perhaps before the liberal 
principle was formulated, but it was nevertheless one of the im- 
portant stages in the process of the formulation. It had its nega- 
tive and repellent aspect in which it revolted against the old 
order; and it had its positive aspect in which it expressed the 
aggressive freedom of our European ancestors. But neither the 
instinct to revolt nor the urge to freedom has anywhere ever 
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successfully implemented itself in enduring structures, and Prot- 
estantism is one of the best examples of that failure. The reason 
is not far to seek. 

Protestantism is religious liberalism. It has all the fundamen- 
tal characteristics of liberalism. If we are right in saying the 
principle of liberalism is subjectivity, then these Protestant 
characteristics will be psychological in the sense that they imply 
a ground in those aspects of the experiential situation which we 
define in terms of their difference from objects and in terms of 
the absence of the structural relations upon which both the 
existence and the concept of objects rest. Protestantism is, then, 
a state of mind, and is incapable of being anything else. Its 
principle is stated in the proposition that salvation is accom- 
plished by maintaining a state of mind, or by indefinitely pro- 
longing a process of mind. Salvation—I assume that salvation 
is the religious equivalent of reality—is then a state of mind, 
and reality is attained by a mere change of mind. This is exem- 
plified in its psychological mysticism, the assumption that in 
immediate experience the soul is in direct contact with God. 
And since such a state of mind, however exaltedly cognitive we 
may think it, is still affective and emotional, contact with the 
real is identity with the real, and thought is forever lost in the 
un-Hegelian Absolute of sheer subjectivity. 

But life is not like that, and the Protestant cannot maintain 
the nothingness which his feeling would dictate as its essence. 
Life has its liturgy, its ritual, it 2s the ceremony in which it gives 
itself form—that is to say substance. And as the life of Protes- 
tant liberalism is contradicted in its subjective principle, that 
life will express itself in monstrosity. So we have schism as its 
law, and denominations galore to the last extremity of individu- 
alism. Every man his own god. 

The fundamental weakness of Protestantism is, then, the 
weakness of all purely subjective motives—the inability to pro- 
vide itself with an effective embodiment with which to imple- 
ment its own acts. There are no competent structures through 
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which its ideas may will themselves into reality. It can never 
institute itself, never set itself up as a completed reality. Its 
method of “‘love’’ is futile—we cannot love each other into the 
Kingdom. Its method is the method of self-deception, the meth- 
od of unconscious but pious fraud. 

Democracy is political subjectivism, the assumption that the 
realities of social and public life can be attained through and in 
states of mind. Liberty, equality, fraternity, these subjective 
attitudes are sufficient; it does not matter that no adequate in- 
strumentation of them in terms of human ends and objects is 
possible. We feel the urge to liberty, and go to the polls and 
vote. We will that something be done by government, and we 
send a man. But neither the ballot nor representation has any 
effective contact with appropriate instruments; they fail, as sub- 
jective motives, to find any competent implement. The ballot 
is the assumption that a symbol is real in the absence of con- 
tinuity with the thing symbolized, and real in the same sense as 
the thing symbolized—a fallacy worthy of logistics. Represen- 
tation presupposes the possibility of the substitution of wills— 
a radical misconception of the nature of will derived from the 
atomic individualism which democracy postulates. Freedom, 
etc., objectify in government, which is abstract process. 

Democracy means liberty and the rejection of authority. Its 
ideal of self-authority means authority exercised by something 
beyond the individual even if what is beyond is chosen by the 
individual from among the capacities of his own nature. And the 
democrat knows this and renounces it. But he tricks himself 
with “self-government,” for self-government means no govern- 
ment, and the democrat is a nihilist at heart. Or, since gov- 
ernment implies the control of relations among persons, self- 
government means the absolutism of one great individual, as is 
realized in industrial democracy. And where there is no author- 
ity there is no discipline, and where there is no discipline there 
is no order, and where there is no order there is disorder—chaos. 
Where there is nothing but discipline there is orderly stagna- 
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tion. And democracy becomes an expression of the contradic- 
tion that is inherent between order and freedom. In either case 
there is no such thing as regular or orderly procedure, so there is 
no progress, so no continuous stability of achievement. On the 
principle of self-government there is either dictatorship or com- 
munism. And the instrument of government will be force in any 
case, either objective or military force, or subjective or psycho- 
logical force—propaganda, fraud. The alternative it presents us 
now is ballyhoo or business. And ballyhoo is ballyhoo, and busi- 
ness is business. 

Democracy involves toleration, hence the abandonment of 
criticism. When I “consider” my opponent’s viewpoint politi- 
cally I am willing that it be tried, in spite of the fact that it is 
false and unworkable. I should oppose the trial of it to the end, 
and the scheme, if adjudged worthy, should be tried in spite of 
my opposition. But I have saved my integrity as long as I could, 
and will agree only when the scheme works objective results in 
culture, and demonstrates that it works. This stubbornness is 
the proper attitude of intelligence, and it must not give way to 
compromise or good-fellowship. 

But toleration involves the denial of any elementary distinc- 
tion of degrees of value. It is therefore skepticism, and its result 
is nihilism. But its alternative is not intolerance, which is fre- 
quently mistaken for depth of conviction. In its skepticism it 
goes to the depths—of depravity—that government is best 
which governs least, less government in business and more 
business in government—these blasphemies go to the last ex- 
tremity in the denial of value in life; there is in them the will to 
confusion. The practical maxim of democracy is, then, “Any- 
thing will do.”” Democracy involves toleration, and toleration 
is a compromise attitude. It has compromised its soul. 

The tragedy of democracy is, then, its assumption that pub- 
lic reality is a state of mind. Its “‘public welfare” is a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, a hypothetical and categorial state of mind. 
There can then be for it no competent instruments or means 
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through which such states of mind can be realized, since they 
are already Platonic reals. No genuine act is then possible, for 
an act that does not achieve or attain or become an object is a 
contradiction, and there is no achievement where there is not 
something that is not yet real. While, therefore, our states of 
mind are regarded as real, our “acts” of government will be the 
mystic exercise of the fiat; acts will be fulfilled in passing laws, 
and the dignity and authority and beneficence of the act are all 
independent of whether it is or can be obeyed. Obedience is 
not a duty, we merely “acknowledge”’ the law and its power, 
and then go about our business. And often our business con- 
sists in evading the law at the same time that we recognize and 
acknowledge it; thus self-government becomes self-deception, 
and its principle is fraud. Fraud in this case, as subjective, is 
psychological force, propaganda; and political experience is the 
process of convincing yourself of the truth of what you know 
to be false. 

But in ethics we have the worst case of subjectivism—if any- 
thing is worst where everything is altogether bad—and the less 
said the better. We can then at least be brief. If we are em- 
piricists and utilitarians, moral reality will be utility or welfare 
or happiness—in any case a state of mind—and while we will 
interpret moral experience in terms of brute economic, or brutal 
aesthetic, facts, we will nevertheless go on to reinterpret our 
facts, however brutal or brutish, back into the thin plasma of 
consciousness, and smudge the thing over with primal feeling. 
The good? An all-day-sucker for a penny. There is no thing that 
is good until it as thing is dissolved in the penitential tremor of 
emotion and reduced to the slush of affects. The good dies a- 
borning, it can take on no body, hence has no place in the 
scheme of real things. Or, if we cite the fact that utilitarianism 
has been a great reforming force and has achieved real results in 
objects—oh, well, look at the objects: industrialism and busi- 
ness, and the standard of high living and plain thinking. Or, 
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look at its aesthetic objects—huge gobs and vast piles of indus- 
trially excreted concrete. 

So, also, if we appeal to ethical common sense the good is 
sympathy, well-wishing, benevolence—a state of wistful vacuity 
and empty yearning. Hence we image the nothingness with the 
colors of its like, and the good becomes a nebulous “other,” 
which differs from the original only in Einsteinian characters. 
But it is neither in character nor relation actionable, and our 
moral relations to it can only be attitudinal and prepotential. 
The good is what it ought to be at infinity, while neither of the 
terms to the relation are known. And they are not known be- 
cause there aren’t any, and because the conditions of knowledge 
are never present. Moral reality is always unreality because it 
is an “other” and is never attained. The false principle of liber- 
al ethics is that obligation is owed to a person or persons. This 
is true only of the corporate or objective person, but this liberal- 
ism is ignorant of. It knows only the subjective person, the per- 
son of states of mind. But obligation is never due or owed to 
such a person, nor has it any meaning statable in merely sub- 
jective or experiential terms. 

So also with Kant and the rationalist. The good is the good- 
will. But the moment the good-will makes contact with any 
reality it is transformed into desire, and its moral potentiality 
is gone. It must therefore make no such contacts; goodness 
must remain abstracted from all objective connections, must 
consummate or objectify within its own internality. And when 
Kant comes to aesthetics, that is, to the metaphysics of ethics, 
he is frank in saying that the objectification is merely psycho- 
logical, and the ultimate good (beauty) remains ideal and be- 
yond the reach of mortal man. It remains forever suspended in 
design (where Kant is obviously right), a purpose without pur- 
posiveness (to correct Kant’s major slip), but he ruins the exalt- 
ed conception with a relapse to naturalism, where design as 
existing in nature is confused with nature existing in design. 
Incidentally, some others, failing to remain hard-headedly 
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Whiteheadian, make this slip, and become pantheists. Reality 
need not be conscious, nor need purpose know. The End may 
be Nirvana. 

The fallacy which runs through all modern ethics, as through 
all liberal “thought,” so far as I can see, lies in this fatal assump- 
tion that reality must be a state of mind. All modern moral 
systems rest on the assumption that reality is a function of the 
distinction of one individual from another, the distinction made 
in terms of the psychological “goodness” of the individuals. 
They have thus a psychological criterion, which, being a con- 
tradiction in terms, means that they have no standard at all. 
They attempt to create a standard by universalizing a state of 
mind. And this cannot be done. Their worst possible form is 
realistic ethics, where the realist suffers from his apostasy from 
idealism. Realism has confused the fundamental truth with 
which it sets out in common sense. It attempts to categorialize 
its object, as it should, and it seeks objectivity through the uni- 
versal, as it should. And the method is speculative abstraction, 
as it should be. But the abstraction is an abstraction of the 
subject, in which there is no real content, so the object is not 
categorialized. Real universalization is abstraction of the ob- 
ject through a system of determining categories, and the sub- 
ject, even the self, is discovered in the process. Abstraction thus 
becomes speculative determination. The realist misses this, and 
Berkeley moves from demigod to god. The fallacy is universal; 
even in philosophy we foolishly seek the truth in a state of mind 
and by psychological and epistemological methods, and, at our 
worst, we find in logic that reality is experience. We philoso- 
phize about philosophy, and reality goes its own way. What we 
probably mean is that experience is reality. But in any case, 
reality, for ethics, is a “value,” an indefinite and indefinable 
state of mind, which we undertake to classify in scientific 
schema, or celebrate in rhetorical ecstatics. But we never un- 
derstand its meaning, and we shall not understand its meaning, 
for states of mind by themselves and merely in terms of their 
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content and in terms of their relations to each other, are unin- 
telligible. What is the reality involved in value we have not 
even asked. Everybody tells us how it feels; nobody tells us 
what it is. 

In aesthetics, which, as I insist, is the metaphysic of ethics, 
and when written will come near metaphysics in general, our 
subjectivist folly, our genial liberalism, becomes really and lit- 
erally 2 work of art. But it is a grotesque. Nothing could be 
more beautifully inane and charmingly vacuous than most of 
what is written about beauty. The sublime is grotesque in its 
risibility, and the tragic comic sub quadam specie aeternitatis. 
Beauty, we say, is a state of mind; and aesthetic theory an at- 
tempt to determine which state of mind it is among the infinity 
of states of mind. Nearly all of the states of mind have been 
guessed by somebody, which explains the bounteous harvest of 
theories. Aesthetic method is “valuation,” and our preferred for- 
mulation of it is a gracefully raving rhetoric, by the use of which 
we hope to control or direct the gush and splurge of our states of 
mind and to spill them evenly and rhythmically all over the 
aesthetic landscape. Beauty is anything and everything so long 
as it’s a state of mind; any object of any interest, any interest in 
any object, distance, Einfiihlung, expression—in the latter beau- 
ty is so ineffably inner that the apprehension of it ends in rhap- 
sodic inexpressibility. Santayana sums it all up gorgeously in 
finding that Beauty is a psychological trick that our states of 
mind play on us—they pretend to be what they are not, and 
that is beauty. Here the method of fraud attains to cosmic self- 
consciousness, self-expression, in the beatific act of self-decep- 
tion. Beauty is not real, it’s merely a state of your mind, and 
aesthetic experience consists in jollying yourself into believing 
that it is real. And aesthetic theory is the plastic surgery by 
which the fraud is perpetrated on the face and form of Beauty. 

In law, liberalism becomes the subjective principle of free in- 
terpretation—the essence of the law becomes its intent—the 
state of mind in terms of which you interpret it. Whatever 
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tangles of interests—they may be gruesomely unlawful and im- 
moral—but the clot of interests that happens to make up the 
mind of an ignorant judge at any instant, that is the law. In our 
supreme court the law is one thing for four judges and another 
thing for five, and what it is to be finally depends upon the direc- 
tion in which prejudice happens to blow or economic “‘necessity” 
directs our sordid interests and fears. We are in revolt against 
the letter of the law, not calm enough to see that there is no law 
where the letter fails to weld it to the structure of our being. 
Where there is no embodied form, where the act of man is not 
solidified into the enduring texture of his life and incorporate 
there, it is idle to speak of law, and blasphemy to speak in the 
name of the law. If the law is not the framework which holds 
together the loose-jointed structure of life, I mean if it is not 
there in its own actuality continuous with the being of things, 
there is no law. We are still worshiping the superstition that the 
law is the command of the state, the state of mind of a mythical 
person whose forms of expression are force and fear and cajoling 
fraud. But the law is nobody’s state of mind, and it is not a 
mystical effluvium of the state. It is neither a state of mind nor 
the mind of the state, if I may be cute. The law is the pre- 
cipitated, incorporate, realized objectified act of man, and it 
creates the state by imposing its form of order, or ordered form, 
upon the crude practical reality of life as that reality stands 
plastic clay in the economic, industrial, religious, social, and 
aesthetic affairs of men. The state is, then, culture incorporate 
in law. 

Then what has the law to do with states of mind? It is the 
system of the acts of man, realized or objectified in principle; it 
is not his congealed states of mind. When we melt its substance 
down into states of mind, its fluidity renders it incorrigible, and 
negativity becomes its element. Its virtue is to deny its object, 
any object. It forbids everything. Hence it can have no end, 
nor can there be any competent instrument for its expression. 
Its judgments, which are objective and realized in affairs when 
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true, are decisions or opinions, which are subjective and false. 
There is and there can be no system of them, and the effort to 
give them system becomes tragic in the confusion of precedent. 
The only thing solid and certain about the law is its uncertain- 
ty. This the contradiction and fraud in a law that boasts of its 
positivism. 

Through its affinity with a subjective ethics and politics, the 
law, in spite of its boasted positivism, abandons the consistent 
legal thinking by which it should develop an intelligible legal 
philosophy, and embraces the harlot—legal positivism and the 
reference to “social’’ “experience.” This mistress is unprin- 
cipled, has no character, no integrity. The law not only has no 
principle but is incapable of one, for its substance is a tissue of 
subjectivities, a framework of psychic processes which can have 
no substance, and floats disconsolate in an abyss of “interpreta- 
tion.” The law’s negativity and contradictoriness are expressed 
in physical force; the power to compel is conceived to be its es- 
sence, and psychological force, propaganda, fraud, particularly 
in international relations, become bluff and buffoonery. Liter- 
ally, ‘the law is a ass.”’ 

In economic and industrial life the consequences of our sub 
jective methods of liberalism are beyond tragedy, and beyond 
description, and are rapidly becoming beyond the possibility of 
human endurance. That men could ever have believed that real 
ity consists in desires, wants, interests, satisfactions, or could 
have made the fatal blunder of believing that real acts can be 
planned with respect to desires and wants and interests and 
satisfactions, and, last and lowest, could have been simple 
enough to try to act on the assumption that desires and wants 
and interests can be objectified, will be, if we survive the im- 
pending chaos, utterly and wholly and hopelessly beyond reason 
to comprehend. 

Liberalism is thus subjectivism adopted as the method of cul- 
ture. Its “principle” is that reality is a state of mind, an ‘‘ex- 
perience.” There are many great positive side-consequences of 
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its operation in the field of confusing nightmares which we call 
values. It has given culture a variety, at least a multitudinous- 
ness, which it has never had before. The possibilities of objects 
of use, the possibilities of interesting states of mind, have in- 
creased infinitely within recent decades. But these possibilities 
have not been realized, and they cannot, on liberal “principles,” 
ever be realized. Our vaunted material and social ‘‘achieve- 
ments’ are emphatically not realizations of cultural purposes. 
As objects and ends they rest on sand, and as states of mind they 


are gall and wormwood. For the basis of the objects is sham, 


and of the states of mind, fraud. Liberalism means that for 
generations we have amused ourselves with our states of mind, 
and we have done nothing else, in spite of our boasted interest 
in things. Like heedless children we have toyed with our own 
images, ungraven eidola, unconscious of the flow of things 
about us, while the structure of things by its own autonomy has 
predetermined the destinies of men. We have believed the lie 
and are damned. 


Butter UNtversity 





“CUIUS REGIO, ILLIUS OPINIO”: CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE PRESENT CRISIS OF THE 
TOLERANCE IDEA’ 


H. GOMPERZ 


OLERANCE and liberty of thought—when we of the 

older generation were young these twin suns stood high 

in the firmament, in their light we scanned things men- 
tal, by their genial rays were our actions informed. Today they 
have declined low in the heavens and seem about to set. To us, 
therefore, there seems to be no weightier question than that 
which inquires into their whence and whither, into the law that 
governs their orbit. I can, alas, contribute only a few disjointed, 
inadequate remarks toward the answer, remarks which proceed 
somewhat at random from a point of departure in which I am 
personally interested. 

Last year exactly three-quarters of a century had elapsed 
since John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty appeared (London, 
1859). In the spirit of that saying of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
which precedes it as a motto, he with unfaltering consistency 
champions the rights of the individual against society, the state, 
and public opinion. The second chapter, in particular, treats of 
the liberty of thought and of speech. It states that this latter, 
and more especially the freedom of the printed word, is indeed 
recognized in England (if not according to the letter of the law, 
yet in the spirit in which it is practiced) ; but it maintains that as 
regards its grounds and its limits the needful clearness is lacking. 
It asserts that unrestricted freedom for the expression of all 
opinions is an indispensable requisite for the public weal, nay, 
for human progress, and that this freedom ought to be checked 
only where the circumstances are such that the expression of an 


t A lecture delivered in the Prague Kant Society on February 2, 1935. Translated by 
T. H. Nash. The author is at present visiting professor at the University of Southern 


California. 
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opinion is tantamount to an instigation to perpetrate a penal 
offense here and now. 

My father translated this work of John Stuart Mill’s into 
German soon afterward, and it seemed to him so important that 
ten years later he assigned it the foremost place in the first vol- 
ume of the German edition of Mill’s works of which he was the 
editor (J. S. Mill’s gesammelte Werke, Band I (Leipzig, 1869]). 
In the following we will indicate on what weak foundations 
Mill’s theory rests, despite his astounding insight on more than 
one single point, and how little it has withstood the stress of 
time. But first we must quote from his ratiocination some pas- 
sages that may still be worth taking to heart. 

“The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is 
that it is robbing the human race; posterity as well as the exist- 
ing generation; those who dissent from the opinion still more 
than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are deprived 
of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if wrong, they 
lose, what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth, produced by its collision with error” 
(p. 33). “There is always hope when people are forced to listen 
to both sides; it is when they attend only to one that errors 
harden into prejudices, and truth itself ceases to have the effect 
of truth, by being exaggerated into falsehood” (p. 94). “‘How- 
ever true an opinion may be, if it is not fully, frequently and 
fearlessly discussed, it will be held as a dead dogma, not a living 
truth” (p. 64). “If even the Newtonian philosophy were not 
permitted to be questioned, mankind could not feel as complete 
assurance of its truth as they now do” (p. 40). “The price paid 
for a certain sort of intellectual pacification is the sacrifice of the 
entire moral courage of the human mind” (p. 60). “Who can 
compute what the world loses in the multitude of promising in- 
tellects combined with timid characters, who dare not follow out 
any bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, lest it should 
land them in something which would admit of being considered 
irreligious or immoral” or unpatriotic? (p. 61). “All attempts 
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by the state to bias the conclusions of its citizens on disputed 
subjects are evil” (p. 193). 

These principles and claims, to be sure, have neither in 1859 
nor since then been acted on everywhere, or, for that matter, 
even within the sphere of European civilization, but they have 
enjoyed approximate, though locally and temporarily incom- 
plete, recognition. But today, after the lapse of seventy-five 
years, what aspect does the area of European civilization pre- 
seni? In the vast expanse from the Rhine in the west to the 
Bering Straits in the east, a comparatively few free zones ex- 
cepted, the tenets of liberty are on principle proscribed. There 
are indeed topics enough that are permitted to be discussed: 
views on the language of the Hittites, on the spectrum of the 
cosmic nebulae, are not subject to the censor. But, on the other 
hand, everywhere in this tract, and above all in Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, there is a not too narrowly drawn circle of ques- 
tions that are not open to free discussion, because to them state 
authority has prescribed an answer that is binding. For most of 
the views concerning society, civics—yea, even ethnology—this 
maxim is law: cuius regio, illius opinio. Whoever, in such ques- 
tions, runs counter to the answer which has been declared oblig- 
atory is regarded as an enemy to the state, the people, the class. 
For trivial offenses against the prescribed opinions he is con- 
demned to silence and falls into disfavor; for serious ones he may 
expect to be restricted in his movements, confined in detention 
camps, banished to Siberia! How has this revolution of ideals, 
this revaluation of principles, come about? What impelled the 
one to establish this new order? What induces the others to sub- 
mit to it? 

We must at the outset frankly confess that in one point, at 
least, the expectations attached to the privilege of giving voice 
to one’s sentiments have been severely disappointed. The free- 
dom of the press has in many respects not proved a success. The 
protection that was intended for solitary thinkers, bold inno- 
vators, valiant champions has much more frequently been 
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claimed by ignoramuses and blackmailers, by mercenary pam- 
phleteers in the pay of a government, a bank, an arms factory, 
by profit-seekers and sensation-mongers. Is it really an interest 
worthy of our care that people who neither know the language in 
which, nor the subject about which, they write, should stifle the 
readers’ sense of language and fill their minds with an inane jin- 
gle of words? (But a few months ago I read in an important 
newspaper that Japan intended establishing a naval base in the 
Cordilleras, and again that for Japan Buddhism is a Monroe 
Doctrine whose outline grows blurred in India thousands of 
miles away!) And that the press of great countries should ex- 
aggerate every incident and overtly or covertly incite to war, be 
it for the purpose of increasing their own circulation or the turn- 
over of armament manufacturers? If we visualize these things, 
they seem to cry aloud for rigorous supervision and pitiless cen- 
sorship. But, then, whom can we intrust with such a task? Is the 
right to supervise public expression of opinion not just as ob- 
noxious to abuse as that of expression itself? Nay, would not 
sordid influences brought to bear upon the supervisor and conse- 
quently, upon the entire press of a country have a still more per- 
nicious effect than they can have in countries where the press re- 
mains free, and therefore at least a fraction of the public news- 
papers untrammeled? Whoever gauges the value of public in- 
stitutions, not so much by what they could effect if exemplarily 
administered (for then life might be quite tolerable under most 
dispensations), but rather by the guaranty they afford against 
the abuse that sooner or later is inevitable, will hardly be dis- 
posed to negative the question. The question of the utility of a 
press censorship, therefore, remains open; it may be answered in 
various ways according to place, time, and circumstances; but it 
is certainly undeniable that the freedom of the press has not ful- 
filled expectations and by this failure has contributed largely to 
the staggering of faith in the liberty of thought and of opinions. 

Nor must one delude one’s self concerning the carrying capac- 
ity of the general grounds upon which this faith is customarily 
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based; and I may claim never to have done so. Mill’s essay on 
liberty was one of the very first philosophical books that came 
into my hands, and yet I was immediately aware of the indis- 
tinctness of his main theory and no less aware of the force of 
grave objections to this main principle. Mill has clothed it in 
the words (pp. 21 f.): “The sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the lib- 
erty of action of any of their number, is self-protection. The 
only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over 
any (adult and sane) member of a civilized community, against 
his will, is to prevent harm to others.”” But where does ‘“‘self- 
protection” begin? Where does “harm”’ set in? When, by the 
spoken or written word, immoral or unpatriotic doctrines are 
disseminated, are not the hearers or readers ‘“‘harmed,”’ is not 
the community thereby imperiled? And with what right is a 
deep gulf set between adult and sane civilized men on the one 
side and minors, morons, and “barbarians” on the other? If 
adults may interfere with the freedom of children, sane persons 
with the liberty of insane, Europeans with the freedom of bar- 
barians, why not the educated with the freedom of the unedu- 
cated, or those possessed of a more highly developed moral sense 
with the liberty of those of an inferior morality? Does not the 
nature of the delimitation ultimately savor somewhat more of 
the Englishman’s love of liberty and national pride than of a 
universally valid principle and sound common sense? 

In fact, he who absolutely and unconditionally believes in the 
truth and at the same time in the vital importance of a view, a 
conviction, will only let himself be restrained by very special cir- 
cumstances from applying all the means in his power toward its 
propagation, and, when that is possible, from combating by 
force and with violence all opinions and doctrines that he may 
consider deleterious. The pretention that the believer should 
treat with toleration the enunciation and propagation of doc- 
trines which he is convinced will consign to hell-fire everyone 
who accepts them has always seemed preposterous tome. And 
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js one more likely to meet with such toleration from those whose 
belief it is that the propagation and the spreading of the adver- 
sary’s doctrine, though not leading to eternal damnation, is yet 
conducive to the perpetuation of injustice and tyranny, will 
bring about the decay of society, the downfall of one’s country, 
the degeneration of one’s own people, the ruin of humanity? 
Mill himself was well aware of this. He writes (p. 29): “The dis- 
position of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow-citizens, to 
impose their own opinions and inclinations as a rule of conduct 
on others, is so energetically supported by some of the best and 
by some of the worst feelings incident to human nature, that it is 
hardly ever kept under restraint by anything but want of 


power.” 

With what does Mill counter this? ‘We can never,” says he 
(p. 34), “be sure that the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle 
is a false opinion.” “To call any proposition certain, while there 
is any one who would deny its certainty if permitted, but who is 
not permitted, is to assume that we ourselves are the judges of 


certainty” (p. 41). “All silencing of discussion is an assumption 
of infallibility”’ (p. 34). In my opinion, Mill in all this is a thou- 
sand times right. But can we therefore expect him who in a 
cause exerts all his ability and volition, nay, perhaps even stakes 
his life for it, to have any doubts upon the sole right of that 
cause? Would he, if entertaining such doubts, risk the stakes? 
He who is to venture all for a cause must believe in it absolutely 
and unreservedly ; but whoever believes in a cause uncondition- 
ally will scarcely convince himself that another faith may oppose 
his with equal right. This, in my opinion, holds good even for 
those thinkers who believe themselves to possess absolutely 
clear, “evident” truths—unless, indeed, this “‘evidence’’ relates 
only to trivial truisms and is of no consequence for really vexed 
and difficult questions of life; of him, however, who is convinced 
that he has assured answers to questions of this latter nature, 
also, one can hardly expect that he should display much toler- 
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ance toward advocates of contrary views; and experience seems 
rather to corroborate this assumption than to refute it. 

Yet, be that as it may, what in the past were the chief sources 
of tolerance? With a little exaggeration and a somewhat pointed 
expression one may well reply: Indifference on the one hand; 
the fear of retribution on the other. When belief ceases to be a 
consuming fire, when it, so to say, lingers merely as a warming 
flame in the domestic hearth; when custom has convinced the 
believer of the ineradicability of error, of the intractability of 
the adversaries; when, moreover, circumstances bring him into 
daily contact with these adversaries, nay, even unite them with 
him in bonds of common interest ; and when, finally, to all this is 
added natural kindliness and sociability on his part, then indeed 
may belief, whether religious or political, be more or less closely 
wedded with tolerance. And when, on the other hand, the dis- 
tribution of power and predominance is uneven and unstable; 
when the creed that prevails here succumbs there, that which is 
dominant today is in subjection tomorrow; when experience 
teaches that every oppression of an alien belief corresponds to or 
is followed by persecution of one’s own, then there is formed, as 
it were, a conventional rule of mutual toleration, which, when 
everything goes smoothly, may develop into the recognition of 
an inalienable right of man. Mill himself has occasionally given 
a definite pronouncement thereon: “So natural to mankind is in- 
tolerance in whatever they really care about, that religious free- 
dom has hardly anywhere been practically realized, except 
where religious indifference, which dislikes to have its peace dis- 
turbed by theological quarrels, has added its weight to the 
scale” (p. 19). “Minorities, seeing that they had no chance of 
becoming majorities, were under the necessity of pleading to 
those whom they could not convert for permission to differ’ and 
in so far to recognize their different persuasion also. 

The remarkable inclination of our times to political intoler- 
ance is, therefore, to a certain degree, capable of a very simple 
explanation. After the World War great political, social, and 
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economic changes happened, bringing with them great spiritual 
movements. New movements are naturally taken very seriously 
by their originators and their first disciples. And when men are 
in earnest they naturally tend to be intolerant in those matters 
about which they are in earnest. And the movements being 
new, they have not as yet established a balance of power be- 
tween them on which an attitude of “live and let live” might be 
based. 

Nor is this all. The new ratios of power are insecure, preg- 
nant with risks for any order, be it old or new. And the dan- 
ger threatens not only the order and the community; it also 
menaces each single individual. For the conditions of life have 
become extremely difficult: distress pairs with danger. But 
times of distress are not at all propitious to tolerance, to the 
freedom of the individual. They demand definite commands, si- 
lent obedience, an unbroken front, unanimous collaboration. A 
state of affairs such as according to Nestroy prevailed among 
the Hebrew soldiers, in which, upon the command: “Eyes left!” 
the counter-cry ‘““Why left? Why not right?” resounded from the 
ranks, unreasonable enough in an army, is most unreasonable 
and absurd in the crew of a storm-tossed ship. Here, as it were, 
freedom “‘suspends”’ itself. Only one can have the command. 
Who will it be? There is no time to argue it out. Where a com- 
mander has been in charge, let him assume all the authority; 
where there is none, let any stout-hearted man take over the 
conduct of affairs. It is true that not always will either the one 
or the other be equal to the task. Fortunate the vessel whose 
helm—though only by a lucky chance—is controlled by the 
fittest hand! Mill, too, for that matter, knew that there are situ- 
ations and times in which full liberty of the individual can 
scarcely be vindicated. “The ancient commonwealths,”’ he says 
(p. 27), “thought themselves entitled to practise, and the an- 
cient philosophers countenanced, the regulation of every part of 
private conduct by public authority, on the ground that the 
State had a deep interest in the whole bodily and mental dis- 
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cipline of every one of its citizens.”’ “And this mode of think- 
ing,” he continues, “may have been admissible in small repub- 
lics surrounded by powerful enemies, in constant peril of being 
subverted by foreign attack or internal commotion, and to 
which even a short interval of relaxed energy and self-command 
might so easily be fatal, that they could not afford to wait for 
the salutary permanent effects of freedom.” One observation, 
however, must be added. Emergency may justify many a re- 
striction of liberty; it may justify criticism being temporarily 
suppressed, the dissemination of opinions that run counter to 
those of the governors being rendered difficult or even prohibited 
altogether, but only provided that concord is thereby in fact in- 
creased, and order and collaboration are strengthened. It can- 
not, however, justify anything that merely produces the appear- 
ance of unity, but in reality is fitted to undermine rather than to 
promote it. And that is the case when the powers that be, not 
content with condemning contradiction to silence, impose ex- 
pressions of consent, thereby extorting a lip-confession which by 
no means comes from the heart of many, or even of most. For 
to what else could this lead but to widespread hypocrisy, en- 
hanced exasperation, and internal decomposition? Moreover, if 
such a state of affairs continue for any length of time, the lack of 
any public check will make itself ever more and more painfully 
felt. For how should abuse fail to creep in, if it has no exposure 
to fear? And the worst of it is, that from the very nature of 
things it is the dictator himself who has to decide how long the 
emergency endures, when the obligation to obey in silence is to 
be repealed, and when the expression of opinion is to be un- 
shackled. And, human nature being what it is, he will not be too 
quickly disposed to declare his task accomplished and himself 
dispensable. Solon resigned his archontate after a year; Cincin- 
natus returned to his plow after six months. When a dictator- 
ship does not end soon, it becomes a tyranny. 

Yet another circumstance, apparently of secondary, but in 
truth of great, importance, must be borne in mind, one that, as 
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I see it, has had no little share in making it seem possible, nay— 
to some extent—-actually rendering it possible to impose uni- 
formity on public opinion. Beside the old media for influencing 
the masses, the spoken word and the printing press, the speech 
at public assemblies and the newspaper, another has in recent 
times come into play: wireless broadcasting. This differs from 
the other two in its being able to appeal to a much larger num- 
ber. Compared with public oratory, it has a further advantage 
in that the speaker over the wireless need never fear contradic- 
tion, cannot be heckled, can never be embarrassed by a counter- 
argument, or shouted down by a hostile crowd. And it differs 
from the newspapers in that many of these can exist side by side 
catering for and molding various bodies of opinion within the 
nation; the waves of the ether, on the other hand, disturb one 
another; where an amicable agreement has not provided against 
the contingency, only one sending station in each country can 
make itself heard. Inevitably it will be that one that is controlled 
by those in power. And so the same reports, the same argu- 
ments, the same catchwords rain down incessantly upon all the 
listeners; but to the cry of indignation, to counter-arguments, to 
modest objection, nay, even to the simple question, the ether is 
insensible. The brains of innumerable hearers finally yield to 
the incessant, unvarying pressure, a stereotyped public opinion 
is fashioned, a pattern of what the right-minded citizen, the true 
compatriot, the class-conscious proletarian has to think, to say, 
to hope, to fear, of what he has to rejoice over, of what he has to 
raise indignant protest against. Every departure from this pat- 
tern, every personal opinion—and were it only about the apti- 
tude of the governors for leadership—then assumes the aspect of 
treachery to the country, the people, the class. And for a time 
the great majority may succumb to this influence. But how 
long, from its very nature, can such a mass-belief endure when it 
refers to things mundane that are subject to, and can be tested 
by, experience? In his own little circle everyone is brought face 
to face with reality; defects and shortcomings irk, humanities 
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obtrude themselves, disappointment ensues. But the powers 
that be may continue to flatter themselves that the political 
letter-writer which is their handiwork really is and remains the 
regulator of the thought, belief, and feeling of the citizens, and 
that it sets the standard for the intellectual life of the nation. 
Socrates was poisoned, the Savior crucified, St. Stephen stoned, 
St. Paul beheaded: all the great men of the past had to fight till 
they were sore and weary against the obtuse opposition of the 
world; only the wireless speaker, or so he would fain persuade 
himself, can achieve his aim without a struggle; he comes, bawls, 
and conquers! 

The conditions prevailing in our time, as described in the fore- 
going, may, to a certain extent, enable us to comprehend why in 
our days, over a large part of the surface of the globe, there 
should be an increased propensity to intolerance, to imposing 
uniformity on public opinion, to the suppression of all dissent. 
But a certain proclivity of this nature existed and exists always 
and everywhere, and it is less its strength than the force of the 
resistance offered to it that decides whether this tendency be- 
comes supreme or not. For a proper understanding of the break- 
down of mental freedom, it is not, I opine, so much the reasons 
that induce and encourage those in power to restrict this free- 
dom that we ought to realize, but rather those which move the 
great mass of the people to submit to such restrictions. And 
these reasons seem to me to lie mainly in the domains of eco- 
nomic and social phenomena. When, therefore, I proceed to 
point out these reasons, I am following the course laid down by 
Marx and Engels, which is commonly known as the “material- 
istic” view of history. It is, therefore, I take it, imperative upon 
me at the outset to define in a few words my attitude toward 
this view. 

On the manner in which this is to be understood and inter- 
preted there rages, it is true, an unending dispute in which I by 
no means desire to become involved. In its most crude and palp- 
able form, historical materialism (which, however, even then 
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would, I think, be more suitably styled ‘“economism’’) is 
summed up in the statement that among all the branches of 
human civilization—economics, law, art, science, religion—it is 
only the first, economics, that is “independently variable’”’; all 
the variations of the others being primarily conditioned by those 
of this one branch, and only secondarily interdependent. Even 
in this one-sided form we must not deny to historical material- 
ism a considerable measure of stimulative force conducive to the 
revelation of new points of view and of connections hitherto un- 
noticed. It is upon one of the points of view appertaining there- 
to that I wish to take my stand in the following, and that is just 
why I desire to state that, and give the reasons why, I am unable 
to assent to a materialism thus apprehended, in so far as it pre- 
tends to be a conception of history generally valid. When con- 
fronting its main proposition I cannot but ask myself: Whence 
do the changes of economic life proceed? And I am impelled to 
answer: Economic life is the result of mutual interaction be- 
tween man and his environment; its mutations also must there- 
fore ultimately derive from these two given factors. Now, in the 
spaces of time into which the evolutions of human history are 
compressed, those changes in Nature that are independent of the 
acts of man play a comparatively small part (little as I desire 
to underrate and still less to overlook the historical importance 
of climatic fluctuations with all their consequences, such as 
the appearance and disappearance of steppes and deserts). It is 
man, it seems to me, who, above all, changes, while economic 
life only follows in his train. For instance, according to his antic- 
ipation of the immediate future only, or of a remote future also, 
man will endeavor to obtain a momentary, a year’s, or even a 
permanent return. Place an Australian black, a fellah, and an 
Englishman in the same surroundings: the first will seek to live 
by catching fish, the second by growing maize, wheat, or sugar 
cane, the third by constructing a barrage. But if the physical and 
mental development of man influences his economic life, why 
may it not also directly (i.e., without the intermediate agency of 
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economic life) influence his laws, his art, his science, his religion 
(important as that agency in itself may be)? Had I to advance 
general considerations on the philosophy of history, I should try 
to oppose to the “‘idealistic” and the “‘materialistic” view of his- 
tory a “biological” or biologistic” view, which indeed the “‘mate- 
rialistic’ in some measure approaches, when, less crudely and 
one-sidedly apprehended, it conceives not only economics but 
the entire structure and state of society as a whole to be “‘inde- 
pendently variable,” and more especially recognizes the prevail- 
ing level of thought to be one of the “productive forces’’ that 
ultimately determine historical evolution. But on that account 
one must not, in any particular case where it may be needful, 
neglect the point of view urged by the one-sided “materialist,” 
viz., the direct influence of economic factors upon mental life. 
And it seems to me that here we have a case of this description. 

Men, so I think, allow definite opinions, a definite sentiment, 
to be prescribed for them, mainly because they are economically 
in a state of dependence—partly in direct dependence on the 
public treasury, partly on great undertakings (on banks, indus- 
trial combines, insurance companies, collieries, etc.), which 
again on their part are affected by actions of the government 
(its orders for the supply of goods, its good-will, its legislation 
relating to customs and taxation). And that in the countries 
coming within the scope of our consideration there is scarcely 
one such enterprise that would dare consciously to oppose those 
in power (great as may be its influence on the choice and the 
measures of these authorities) will hardly be disputed. But the 
great majority of the middle class, the so-called “‘intelligentsia,” 
is recruited from the civil servants, the officials of the municipal 
corporations, of the state railways, the administrative boards of 
the monopolies, as also of the industrial concerns less immedi- 
ately dependent on the state. (They in general no longer possess 
any private fortune, which, moreover, in Russia has been sys- 
tematically annihilated.) And in all these respects there is no 
essential difference between the employee and the workman or 
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artisan who now only finds work with employers of the afore- 
mentioned stamp (i.e., with those who are directly or indirectly 
dependent on the public treasury) or between these and the 
petty landed proprietor who can hope to find a profitable sale 
for his produce only if he conform to the conditions fixed by the 
state. In a word: practically the whole nation eats bread that 
is not its own. Now, they are told, or given to understand or to 
divine, that this bread will be withheld if they do not display the 
opinion enjoined upon them. But it is not only the individual 
himself that lives on this bread; his wife and children also par- 
take of it. Can we then expect such a threat—whether uttered 
or unuttered—to be resisted by the many? Here and there a 
fanatic, a hero, or some individual who has his own ax to grind 
may put up a resistance—one perhaps who has seen better days 
and has not learned in due time to crook his back in deference to 
power. On the whole a nation of employees cannot afford the 
luxury of having its own convictions. Partly on principle and 
according to plan, partly in consequence of actual, and in their 
results not too dissimilar, developments (impoverishment, con- 
centration of wealth, increased power of the state, government 
influence), the middle class, which hitherto has been the leading 
spiritual stratum of European society, has been deprived of its 
economic independence; and, having lost this, it is, as has been 
shown, unable to preserve its intellectual freedom. Whoever has 
power over the economic being of another has—as a general rule 
and in the long run—power over his mental being also. I think 
it was the tragic error of democratic socialism to think that men 
could be deprived of their economic independence and yet main- 
tain independence of thought. We see now that the latter de- 
pends on the former and is inseparable from it. Loyalty to one’s 
convictions requires an economic prop; where this is lacking the 
former has no permanence. And this is confirmed by historical 
as well as by present experience. The pillars of spiritual—more 
especially of religious, but also of political—liberty have every- 
where been, first of all, the higher and the lower aristocracy; 
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further, the burgesses, who if not actually wealthy were at least 
not without property; occasionally, too—here and there—the 
yeomen. And where has this liberty—where, above all, has the 
view that loyalty to one’s country is compatible with criticism 
of the government in office prevailed up to the present day? In 
the rich western countries in which there still are propertied 
citizens or farmers; above all, in France, England, and the 
United States. Where this buttress of loyalty has broken down, 
the right to a personal conviction has vanished with it. Where 
the state absorbs all that is of value, it saps the uprightness of 
its citizens also. Whoever can ruin another economically can 
also prescribe to him a definite persuasion; and whoever has the 
power to do this will, sooner or later, do it. 

And here may I be permitted to return once more to the start- 
ing-point of these considerations. What has just been advanced 
was known to and propounded by John Stuart Mill. At the end 
of the essay from which so many passages have been quoted he 
asserts (pp. 198 ff.) that if the roads, the railways, the banks, 
the great joint-stock companies, the universities, and the public 
charities were all of them branches of the government; if, in 
addition, the municipal corporations and local boards with all 
that devolves on them were departments of the central admin- 
istration; if the employees of all these different enterprises were 
appointed and paid by the government, and looked to the gov- 
ernment for every rise in life—then not all the freedom of the 
press and popular constitution of the legislature would make 
any country free otherwise than in name. 

And so I have reached the end. I must, however, consider 
one more question: the future prospects of mental freedom. In 
which direction my wishes and hopes would point, I need scarce- 
ly say; but, uninfluenced by them, I should like to draw my an- 
swer solely from what I deem to be causal insight. And in this 
respect I must avow that I am filled with the deepest pessimism. 
Were it but a question of the forces that in our days have 
strengthened the disposition to intolerance, we should not need 
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to despair of the future; the new spiritual movements may with 
the lapse of time soften their harsh, almost brutal, seriousness; 
they may some time or other relax into a more tolerant mood; 
nor will the epoch of poverty, of distress, of destitution endure 
forever; and to the technical inventions of our age may be added 
new ones that are not quite so favorable to an intellectual mo- 
nopoly. But for the conditions that have paralyzed the power of 
resistance of the thinking strata of the people I do not foresee an 
early end. No human eye can look into distant centuries. But, 
so far as my vision reaches, I do not see much that points to an 
early economic strengthening of a thinking—be it the old or a 
newly to-be-created—middle class in Central or Eastern Eu- 
rope. And yet, in my humble, and in this case perhaps—as I 
would gladly hope—erroneous, judgment, mankind will have to 
face the following alternative: either developments will restore to 
a sufficiently numerous and influential class at least a minimum 
of economic independence; or the notions of tolerance and free- 
dom of thought will be things of the past, our grandchildren will 
no longer understand these words, and if, after another seventy- 
five years, another speaker shall stand on this spot, he will have 
difficulty in making clear to his audience what it was that those 
terms implied. 


VIENNA 





THE FORMS AND THE SUBSTANCE 
OF LIBERALISM 


CHARNER PERRY 


I 


YMPATHY with sufferers and desire to alleviate their 
pain, resentment toward injustice, the will to increase 
knowledge and wisdom, impatience with ineffective uti- 

lization of resources, and the will to substitute greater accom- 
plishments for lesser ones, these sentiments and motives are 
not peculiar to recent centuries. Though men learned long ago 
to close their eyes to a major part of the suffering and pain that 
accompany life, few men in any age have accepted with com- 
posure the full measure of human misery; and, while men have 
acquired considerable tolerance for injustice, injustice has gen- 
erally been present in society in amounts too large for tranquil 
acceptance. Since man is an active, striving animal, seldom 
lacking in inquisitiveness, achievement and knowledge have 
long been goals which though dimly formulated have given 
direction to human thought and action. 

It may be, however, that in recent centuries men have ac- 
quired a greater sensitiveness than they had before to pain and 
injustice, and greater interest in progress and the increase in 
knowledge. Growth of opportunities for expressing these mo- 
tives has, perhaps, both liberated and stimulated them. Cer- 
tainly, such sentiments and urges have been progressively more 
explicitly formulated, and have been more directly and more 
pervasively linked with the ideals of individuals and societies. 
The expansion, formulation, and expression of the desires to 
decrease pain and injustice, to increase knowledge, and to 
achieve progress constitute one of the major movements in 
Western civilization during the last few hundred years. 
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This movement has trained and given new shadings to feel- 
ings, leading to an enrichment of poetry and fiction; it has fur- 
nished new terms for use in the rationalization of institutions, 
rebellions, usurpations, and war; it has motivated both foolish 
sacrifice and heroic accomplishment; it has found expression in 
wise measures of reform; but not infrequently, also, it has over- 
flowed exuberantly into blind action and into silly schemes. 
This complex of sensitivity is the main source of the many 
varieties of liberalism. 

It is proper that from time to time motives should be cele- 
brated; but, of course, affirmation of motives does not in itself 
create the plans and ideals by means of which desires can be 
embodied in institutions and a social order. Relation to the gen- 
eral movement mentioned neither gives liberalism definite char- 
acter as a form of social policy nor furnishes a dependable basis 
for disparaging or approving any one social ideal in comparison 
with other ideals based in one way or another upon the same 
set of motives. There have been so many proposals for lessening 
misery and injustice, for achieving knowledge and progress, that 
few liberals are wise enough to distinguish friends from enemies. 

Modern civilization has stirred restlessly, moving now in one 
direction, now in another, giving allegiance for a time to one 
ideal but soon shifting to others; and it is easy to doubt that 
any progress has been made. One may fear in moments of dis- 
couragement that the restless collision of high ideals has pro- 
duced more suffering than it has removed. The price of yielding 
to these doubts and fears is the renunciation of hopes and desires 
firmly interwoven through the whole fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion; and this price is too great. No one, however, whose atten- 
tion has been called to the disparity between the results at- 
tained and the tremendous energy and effort which have gone 
into the task of improving society should be blind to the fact 
that no satisfactory formulation of liberal policy has yet been 
made. Sympathy with the motives underlying liberalism should 
not obscure the necessity for drastic criticism and revision of 
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the confused mixture of ideals, beliefs, and hopes constituting 
liberalism. Proposed roads to freedom and happiness should be 
examined much more carefully than they have been. 


II 


Liberal efforts to improve society have been a mixture of two 
related but antithetical components. One of these components 
is concentration upon some specific objective and selection of 
whatever means are available for its attainment; and the other 
component is the construction of social theories serving as bases 
for comprehensive diagnoses and prescriptions. These two com- 
ponents are by no means easy to disentangle. Not infrequently 
social theories have been rationalizations elaborated to defend 
or justify specific reforms; and, on the other hand, campaigns 
directed toward specific reforms and devoid of any explicit 
theoretical foundation have often been attempts of a society 
to make an element of social practice conform with general 
principles not formulated in words but, nevertheless, firmly 
embedded in basic institutions. Indeed, one might assert that 
modern theory of society is the body of principles implicit in 
the development of institutions and in the directions of social 
change rather than the doctrines stated from time to time by 
persons interested in constructing an effective justification for 
some reform or in the formulation of some simple basis for a 
general program of social reconstruction. Though the drive 
toward some specific accomplishment is likely to become at- 
tached to some theory in regard to society, and though a theory 
in regard to society is likely to become attached to specific pro- 
posals for action, it is, nevertheless, necessary to make an initial 
distinction between specific objectives and comprehensive 
theories. 

In recent centuries the motives mentioned—desires to de- 
crease suffering, to remove injustice, to extend knowledge, to 
promote achievement and progress—mixed no doubt, with 
other motives, have found expression in a large number of 
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movements and causes. Among these have been the antislavery 
crusade, the missionary movement, agitation for prohibition 
or temperance, the campaign for woman suffrage and women’s 
rights, attempts to improve the living and working conditions 
of workers, the birth-control movement, the Red Cross, drives 
to decrease tuberculosis and other diseases, organization for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, ‘““muckraking”’ in connection 
with municipal corruption, safety campaigns, the prison-reform 
movement, campaigns against opium and other drugs, organ- 
ized charity in various forms, attempts to eliminate “white 
slavery” and control vice, and movements to prevent war. To 
this list should be added many other movements not having, as 
yet at least, so large a following, such as the movements indi- 
cated by the words ‘“‘nudism,” “‘antivivisection,” ‘‘vegetarian- 
ism,”’ “eugenics.”” Mention should also be made of the fact that 
the motives listed have found expression in large-scale under- 
takings, such as the development of a system of general educa- 
tion, the development of science, inventions, and technology, 
the provision of hospitals, and the construction of roads, parks, 
fire-fighting equipment, and many instruments of public serv- 
ice. Indeed, so thoroughly have the high motives listed been 
interwoven with the undertakings and objectives characteristic 
of the modern period that one may easily find these motives in 
the conquest, domination, pacification, and education of races 
judged to be backward or ignorant, in the attempts to spread a 
high culture and civilization to less fortunate people, in the con- 
struction of huge industrial organizations furnishing auto- 
mobiles to persons of small income, and even, perhaps, in revo- 
lutions which spread death, suffering, and terror in the hope that 
some injustices may be removed. 

Many people would object to the inclusion in a list of liberal 
objectives of some of the movements and ideals mentioned; 
and, indeed, some of these movements have been given hard 
names. But if every movement which has been given a hard 
name was removed from the list there would probably be no 
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objectives remaining; and if every movement to which some 
people objected was eliminated, the list of liberal causes would 
be very short. It is true, no doubt, that many men participat- 
ing in any cause have mixed motives—imperialists have been 
accused of greed, missionaries have been accused of bigotry, 
intolerance, and cruelty, prohibitionists have been accused of 
an aversion to seeing other people happy, scientists have been 
accused of reckless, cold-blooded, inhuman curiosity, and re- 
formers in general have been accused of liking to meddle with 
affairs not their own, and of exaggerated desires for personal 
aggrandizement and power. Professor Chikao Fujisawa, an out- 
side observer from Japan of our Western liberalism, has ob- 
served: “I conjecture from my personal experiences in Western 
Europe that an abnormally immoderate hankering after self- 
assertion, regardless of innate endowments, has given rise to 
the theory of human equality.” Since interest in any objective 
is likely to be a synthesis of many motives, and since the high 
motives mentioned have so pervaded modern thought as to 
give a color to almost all large undertakings, it is difficult to 
find satisfactory grounds for eliminating from a list of liberal 
movements any of the objectives named. These causes or move- 
ments, many of them, no doubt, warped by ignorance or poor 
judgment or wounded by compromise with obstacles and with 
lower motives, represent the restless attempt of modern civiliza- 
tion to embody such high motives in ideals and plans of action. 

That many of these movements and efforts have decreased 
suffering and injustice or increased human values is probable. 
All of them, as expressions of a preference for doing something 
instead of merely accepting or ignoring injustice and evil, do 
some credit to human nature. Few of them have succeeded in 
reaching their objectives. Sometimes the evils dealt with have 
been resistant to treatment; in other cases, the suppression of an 
evil in one form has merely resulted in its appearing in a new 
form. In the case of many reforms, plausible accusations have 
been made that attempts to remove one evil have unintention- 
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ally produced other and sometimes more serious evils. It has 
been charged that missionaries sometimes disrupted the culture 
of societies without being able to give them a new culture or a 
new adjustment to their own environment and problems, and 
thus demoralized them. It has been asserted that prohibition in 
the United States led to a general disregard for law, the foster- 
ing of a special criminal class, and corruption in city govern- 
ment by the profits derived from bootlegging. 

Though it would be instructive to examine various reform 
movements to discover the obstacles they encountered and the 
manner in which they collided with, or accommodated them- 
selves to, other movements, one may, without such an exam- 
ination be fairly certain that liberal movements frequently con- 
flict with each other and work at cross-purposes. Limited re- 
forms may have far-reaching, unintended effects on institu- 
tions and the entire social structure—effects which are damag- 
ing to the plans or values of other movements—and for this 
reason one movement may contain a serious threat to all other 
movements. In any case there are so many different causes, re- 
forms, and objectives that not all of them could possibly be 
fitted into one society. In their competition for the interest and 
energy of men and for means wherewith to attain their objec- 
tives, reform movements so weaken themselves by fraternal 
strife that they have insufficient force for overcoming external 
obstacles. Liberal movements contain the hopes and the prom- 
ise of Western civilization, hopes which cannot be abandoned 
and promises which must be realized; but the class of liberal 
movements, considered as an array of more or less independent 
objectives, does not form a coherent whole or determine a con- 
sistent ideal. 

Because attempts to attain some specific objective may turn 
out to be self-defeating in the absence of a theory of society by 
which they are guided, and because various reform movements 
defeat each other through excessive competition, concentration 
upon specific objectives is not an adequate or complete expres- 
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sion of liberal motives. Each movement is likely to develop a 
theory of its own, partly for guidance of its efforts, partly be- 
cause the need its participants have for understanding and 
justifying their program, and partly as a means whereby other 
movements may be wooed as allies or classed as enemies. Men 
sympathetic with many objectives but not whole-heartedly 
committed to one will have need of some comprehensive ac- 
count of society as a basis for allocating interest, energy, and 
loyalty. Last but not least, theorizing about society is for many 
men not merely a means to action but the chief and perhaps the 
only expression for liberal motives—motives which have been 
stimulated and reinforced during recent centuries. For these 
reasons theories of society necessarily accompany, supplement, 
and assist drives toward specific objectives. 


III 


Social theories, though they do not always arise subsequent 
to projection of specific reforms as rationalizations serving to 
justify and strengthen such reforms, always present general ac- 
counts of the drama constituting social change, and do thereby 
both picture the réles and functions of movements and ideals, 
and prescribe the pattern within which the actions of individuals 
and groups are assigned places. A social theory furnishes a 
basis for a general prescription in regard to social evils, a com- 
prehensive program for social change, but it also furnishes a 
basis for judging or evaluating the proposals or plans available 
in society at any given time; and these two aspects of a sociai 
theory are interdependent whether or not the author of the 
theory has both or either one of them in mind as a purpose to 
be accomplished. 

Disappointment with specific reforms has led to a desire to 
discover a basis for the comprehensive reconstruction of society, 
and weariness with conflict and strife among ideals has led to 
a desire to find a basis for limiting excessive competition among 
reforms; and social theory has seemed to meet such desires. It 
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is true, also, that there has been, in independence of interest in 
specific reforms, a direct interest in describing and interpreting 
social change and the social structure, and that confidence in a 
general interpretation of society or in the possibility of con- 
structing a correct interpretation has frequently preceded or 
reinforced interest in specific reforms. In fact, the conviction 
that the structure of society has been discovered is no doubt in 
large part responsible for the modern awareness of social evils, 
for the form in which remedies have been projected, and for the 
belief that such remedies may be effectively applied. At any 
rate, whether interest in social theory arises in connection with 
the projection of a multitude of reform programs, or interest in 
specific reforms arises in connection with the projection of a 
multitude of social theories, comprehensive statements of the 
structure of the social drama have been a conspicuous product 
of the modern mind. Liberalism, indeed, is frequently defined 
or described as being a theory of some kind. 

Though a theory may be constructed in independence of par- 
ticipation in any specific reform, a comprehensive social theory 
necessarily, by describing the structure of society, prescribes 
the réles of individuals, groups, and movements. Whatever 
may be the intentions in the mind of its author, a social theory 
is a picture, more or less complete, of the needs, opportunities, 
obstacles, lines of fruitful action, and possible directions of 
change in society. This picture is presented as being correct or 
reasonable. Thus, a social theory, as contrasted with specific re- 
form movements, possesses generality of two kinds. It is gen- 
eral in the sense of presenting a comprehensive description and 
diagnosis of society, a diagnosis within which specific reforms 
may be fitted; and it is general in the sense of making a claim 
upon the understanding and assent of all men. 

In the modern period many theories, each claiming to be cor- 
rect and claiming to provide a basis for comprehensive social 
reform, have been formulated. Each of these theories may be 
said to be a liberal theory, since /iberalism, in so far as it is a 
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theory, is no doubt the belief that it is possible to construct a com- 
prehensive and reasonable diagnosis and prescription for society. 
Though this belief in the possibility of constructing a reason- 
able theory of society has in recent years frequently become so 
emaciated as to be merely a faith in the power of intelligence 
to construct such a theory, it has found more robust expression 
in numerous theories which may be divided into three types. 
Though these types are all represented in present opinion, they 
may be most conveniently exhibited in a simplified account of 
the history of liberalism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the pre- 
dominant hope among liberals was that knowledge of natural 
law would furnish the basis for adjudicating differences of 
opinion and for removing conflicts among interests and ideals. 
During this period—known as the age of reason—it was com- 
monly thought, at least by enlightened liberals, that a long 
period of superstition and darkness was at an end, and that 
the light of reason would now disclose the moral law needed to 
serve as a framework for a rational and just society. Improve- 
ment of society and removal of evils was thought to depend 
primarily upon an understanding of, and agreement to, the gen- 
eral aims of society on the part of all individuals. Details in re- 
gard to society and in regard to the settlement of conflicts of 
interest were to be dealt with by discussion through procedures 
established in social contracts; but general principles were 
established and social contracts made possible by apprehension 
of natural law. 

Both the doctrine that social action depends upon agreement 
in regard to basic principles and the doctrine that agreement 
results from apprehension of natural rights and natural laws 
were essential parts of the theory of natural law. Since the 
seventeenth century they have been abandoned, but each has 
been abandoned in such a way as to reassert the other. Con- 
sequently, in recent thought there has been a curious alterna- 
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tion of the two doctrines. Seldom have both been asserted, but, 
on the other hand, seldom have both been denied. 

Men were disillusioned during the eighteenth century in re- 
gard to the doctrine that natural law furnishes a universal basis 
for rational society. For a time part of the content of estab- 
lished institutions was so much second nature to most men that 
it could plausibly be identified with natural law; but as the 
invidious distinction between natural law and established law 
made men more and more critical of the established order, and 
as the rate of social change increased, this basis of agreement 
disintegrated, and it became clear during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that there is no natural law so plainly en- 
graved in the universe that it can bring about, through men’s 
perception of it, harmony, agreement, and organization in so- 
ciety. Science does not discover in the physical universe a plan 
for society, and neither do the social sciences disclose.a universal 
social pattern. Men cannot through aiming at natural law con- 
struct a common blueprint for the fabrication of a new society. 

This conclusion was obscured for a time by abandonment of 
the other doctrine, and by resulting attention to the belief that 
progress and social welfare are independent of agreement by 
members of society upon aims and principles. It was noticed 
that frequently individuals aiming at limited ends bring about 
social results not explicitly aimed at; and this fact was gener- 
alized into the doctrine that social welfare and social order 
are brought about in the interaction of conduct of individuals 
by a process which need not be understood or attended to by 
the individuals concerned. According to this doctrine, society 
runs itself without any need for individuals to understand or 
plan the direction or method of social change. If each indi- 
vidual will follow the dictates of enlightened self-interest, guid- 
ing his own affairs intelligently, social welfare will result auto- 
matically. Improvement of society depends in part upon the 
development of scientific knowledge, enabling individuals to 
conduct their affairs more efficiently and leading to an increase 
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in resources, and in part upon the destruction of institutions or 
ideas that interfere with the working of natural processes. 

This view was typically associated with the belief that God 
or a beneficent nature plans the social harmony which men 
therefore need not plan; but it was easy for many men to be- 
lieve that society runs itself. Competition was the force most 
frequently mentioned as bringing about the harmony of indi- 
vidual action in social welfare, but other forces or processes 
were also mentioned. In connection with the doctrine of bio- 
logical evolution, various accounts of social processes constitut- 
ing progress, some of them making use of the notion of survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence, were developed. 
Marxian socialism belongs in the group of optimistic doctrines 
asserting an automatic social process, since it holds that from 
the struggle between classes determined by means and methods 
of production social change and progress, unplanned by society 
but inherent in the social process, will result. All theories of 
this type, in so far as they assert that social interaction neces- 
sarily harmonizes conflicting interests and ideals in a proper 
manner, reinstate, though in a changed form, confidence in 
natural law as the basis of social order. The natural or divine 
plan need not be put into effect by being apprehended; but it 
is usually assumed that there must be sufficient apprehension 
of it to result in the destruction or limitation of institutions 
which would interfere with the proper working of natural 
processes. 

That not all the order and harmony in society are the result 
of planning and agreement is almost certain; but the very differ- 
ent doctrine that from an unplanned interaction of individual 
behavior will result the maximum of order and harmony was 
much weakened by the analyses of society which in the nine- 
teenth century caused economics to be called the “Dismal Sci- 
ence.” The doctrines of Malthus are typical; and their moral 
was that even though individuals follow their natural inclina- 
tions in a virtuous and blameless fashion, nevertheless great 
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social calamities, war, pestilence, and famine, will result. Other 
writers discovered that other calamities are the inevitable out- 
come of social processes. One may question whether any of 
these misfortunes are inevitable; but if the major premise be 
accepted, namely, that social interaction moves toward goals 
which need not be set and cannot be changed by social planning, 
then almost any of the pessimistic doctrines are more plausible 
than the optimistic belief that social welfare will automatically 
result from the interaction of individual behavior. 

Almost the only men still holding this optimistic belief are 
rugged individualists and Marxian communists. To men not 
disturbed in this nineteenth-century faith by the spectacle of 
nations drifting into war, depression, internal strife, stagnancy, 
and decay, one may point out the fact that many institutions, 
and some phases of all institutions, clearly depend upon collec- 
tive understanding of common ends, upon social agreement in 
regard to means, and upon force deliberately organized and 
directed; that it is therefore false to assert that all social 
processes work automatically; that there is no general rule for 
prescribing how much social planning is required in any given 
field; and that the fact that any process leads to unsatisfactory 
results is prima facie (though not conclusive), evidence that 
such process is not automatically producing the maximum of 
good. 

During the nineteenth century the doctrine that conflicts of 
interests and of ideals will be harmonized by unplanned social 
processes was generally abandoned. As a consequence, the doc- 
trine that social order must be due to planning and agreement 
was reinstated. More accurately, the doctrine that social order 
is the necessary resultant of social processes was partly aban- 
doned, and the notion that social order is due to planning was 
partially reinstated; and these two doctrines were fused into a 
theory which has been the conspicuous form of liberalism in 
recent years. According to this theory, the doctrine of a planned 
society, social processes run themselves in general or to a cer- 
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tain extent, and it is not necessary for ordinary members of 
society to understand the nature of social processes or the 
structure of society. Social processes, however, are likely, if left 
to themselves, to result in suffering and disorder; and conse- 
quently it is necessary for a limited number of experts to alter 
conditions here and there in order that social processes may 
move toward an ideal society. Such experts would slow up cer- 
tain processes, speed up others, stimulate production in one 
place, stimulate consumption in another place, manage the cur- 
rency, perhaps, and in general bring order and harmony into 
society. 

This theory combines two doctrines which are contradictory, 
and both of which are false. The belief that some men, that is, 
experts, can see an ideal society and can control their actions 
thereby, and that all men can see and follow reason at least 
sufficiently to choose and obey wise and impartial rulers, con- 
tradicts the belief that social change consists of unplanned pro- 
cesses which can be studied and controlled. If society is an 
unplanned interaction of social forces, subject to manipulation 
by experts who know how to produce certain effects by produc- 
ing their causes, then planned choice of experts and submission 
to their manipulations is not to be expected. If, on the other 
hand, society is able to see the wisdom of choosing experts, to see 
which men are experts, and to act upon these perceptions, then 
society is not merely an unplanned interaction of the behavior 
of individuals who do not understand the structure of society. 

The two doctrines, being contradictory, could not both be 
true. Since both are false, the notion of a planned society faces 
two insuperable obstacles. On the one side, there is no one plan 
of the ideal society, embodied in nature, through the apprehen- 
sion of which leaders could plan social change, and by recogni- 
tion of which society could select the proper experts. On the 
other side, it is not the case that experts can merely manipulate 
and control society. The action and power of any leader de- 
pends upon the co-operation and consent of at least a consider- 
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able portion of society. At least a party or an army must be 
satisfied; and if any considerable social reform is to be car- 
ried through, the co-operation of a large part of the population 
must be obtained, through promises, explanations, propaganda, 
or other incentives. Changes intended to make an adjustment 
in some sociai process will be opposed by groups who think that 
opposition can be made the basis for bargaining, by groups 
whose real or apparent interests suffer, and perhaps most bitter- 
ly of all by groups which are in a sense disinterested but which 
believe that some remedy other than the one chosen is proper. 
Groups can certainly plan to oppose experts; and the belief that 
the social processes with which experts must deal are devoid of 
planning and agreement is incorrect. 

Some liberals, sensing these difficulties without facing them, 
have become convinced that the right men, since they cannot 
be elected, must seize power, and that such leaders, since they 
cannot put their ideals into effect through appeal to the intelli- 
gence of society, must use force at least long enough to construct 
a society in which force will not be needed. If a fundamentally 
illogical position is assumed, there is some logic in this para- 
doxical method of resolving the difficulties. In this sense, com- 
munism and fascism are, indeed, implicit in recent liberalism, 
that is, as desperate means of compensating for an unrelin- 
quished error by the addition of other mistakes. 

Other liberals, unwilling to face the difficulties pointed out, 
content themselves with a general proclamation of faith in in- 
telligence. While having faith in intelligence is a necessity to 
rational animals, to reiterate such a faith as a substitute for a 
solution of a difficult problem or as a way of smoothing over a 
logical contradiction is both ridiculous and tragic. 

The fact which must be faced is that, while faith in intelli- 
gence need not be abandoned, faith that intelligence can dis- 
cover a rational scheme for allocating appropriate places to con- 
flicting ideals has not been able to achieve an intelligible or ra- 
tional foundation. Each of the three main types of liberalism 
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has been found by its advocates to be incapable of consistent de- 
velopment; and the doctrine common to them and present in 
other minor variants of liberalism, namely, that social theory 
can furnish a diagnosis and prescription to be used as basis for 
comprehensive social reform, depends upon a misconception of 
the nature of the social problem. Liberalism, as a theory of 
society, has not been able to bring order into the restless con- 
flict among ideals and programs, nor has it been able to achieve 
a reasonable and intelligible expression. 

Liberalism, however, is not merely, and perhaps not even 
primarily, a theory. It is not even the case that liberal theories 
because mistaken have necessarily been harmful. On the con- 
trary, they have frequently had such good results in practice 
that one is tempted to call them necessary fictions. Since, how- 
ever, one hesitates to believe that good results necessarily follow 
from incorrect beliefs, but prefers to suspect that such results 
are accidental, being dependent upon circumstances and con- 
ditions of time and place, one may suppose that liberal beliefs 
in other circumstances may be productive of harm. 


IV 


Consideration of the effects of liberal theories will disclose 
a third element in the liberal tradition, an element resulting in 
part from the impulse of reform movements, in part from liberal 
theories, but frequently in conflict with one or both of these 
components. This third component is liberal institutions and 
the liberal state. Liberal institutions are not identical with any 
liberal movement or with the sum of liberal movements, and 
they are not necessarily dependent upon liberal theories of 
society, though in their development liberal theories have 
played an important and frequently helpful rdle. 

Liberal theories have fortunately not always had the effects 
which they might have had if holders of them had insisted on 
practicing with extreme rigor conclusions derived from them. 
The doctrine that an agreement by which some order is im- 
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posed upon conflicting ideals must be based upon principles 
which all reasonable men can see to be correct might, and of 
course sometimes does, postpone agreement indefinitely if em- 
phasis is placed upon establishing principles prior to agreement 
on action. But frequently men, since they are at bottom reason- 
able beings, are able to find some way of reconciling their con- 
flicting ideals, and are content to call “reasonable” whatever 
they can agree on. Thus, the doctrine that there is some reason- 
able principle by which conflicting ideals are harmonized may 
establish by suggestion the notion of agreement, may lead to 
discussion and consideration of possibly satisfactory ways of 
harmonizing the conflicting ideals, and may result in some 
agreement actually being reached, even though the principle 
from which the agreement was to be derived is never discovered. 

The doctrine that natural law should be the basis of the social 
contract and of the social order might have had inconvenient 
results if it had been announced before society was in operation. 
But enunciated in a society having a body of law already estab- 
lished it operated to some extent to establish statute law more 
firmly and to some extent to facilitate the embodiment in law of 
new adjustments among conflicting ideals. To a certain extent, 
the doctrine of natural law led men to make a distinction be- 
tween individual aims, interests, and prejudices on the one side 
and a structure of law on the other by means of which some 
order is imposed upon interests, and by means of which indi- 
vidual aims are organized into a stable society. The doctrine 
that all men should see that natural law is reasonable and agree 
upon it, having changed in practice to the doctrine that what 
all men can agree upon is natural law and is reasonable, played 
an important part in the development of institutions for reach- 
ing and maintaining agreement. 

These results, in general the construction of a system of law 
and institutions for maintaining, expanding, and applying it, 
may be contrasted with another result of liberal theory. The 
doctrine that natural law is the basic norm for action deprives 
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established law of any claim, in its own right, to obedience. 
Established law, from this point of view, is either the will of 
men in power, their opinion as to what is natural law, or the 
débris of past mistakes of society. Though the doctrine of 
natural law looks to the embodiment of natural law in statute 
law, natural law is the truth which men always seek but never 
attain. The latest insights are always better than those just 
preceding; and for each man his own insights are usually the 
latest. Since there is, as a matter of fact, no natural law to bring 
individual insights into a common pattern, they will, in a stable 
society, reflect the stability of the society, merely contributing 
a useful small factor of restlessness and nonconformity; but in 
an unstable society they will reflect interests, temperaments, 
and viewpoints constituting a infinite variety of conflicting 
opinions and plans. 

The contrast between established law and what is right is 
made, of course, in terms other than statute law and natural 
law. Frequently, for instance, a contrast is made between prop- 
erty rights and human rights, or between vested rights and 
moral rights. While there is a sense in which these distinctions 
are valid, they are frequently used to disparage established 
rights. A property right is a claim made by a person or group 
of persons against other persons and established in some recog- 
nized or orderly fashion. A human right is a claim made by 
some person but not established in a recognized or orderly 
fashion. Rights of the first sort are not absolute, and rights of 
the second sort are not always without foundation; but if by 
giving rights of the second sort priority over established rights 
one rejects the institutional order by which property rights are 
established, then there is no established basis for arbitrating or 
validating claims. Essentially the same observation applies to 
the distinction between vested rights and moral rights. 

The established order, of course, is only the established order; 
but it is the only order a given group has at any given time. 
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Men constitute a society not because they happen to live in 
the same geographical area nor because they are all two-legged 
animals, but because they have slowly developed institutions 
which define common goals and determine principles for guiding 
and maintaining joint action. Society is an achievement em- 
bodied in existing institutions and social forms. Conflicting 
interests and ideals are harmonized through institutions for con- 
structing and maintaining compromises. Since individuals dif- 
fer, even when the principle of compromise is accepted, as to 
what form of compromise is just, and are usually even more 
belligerent about their beliefs as to what compromise is just 
than they are about their interests, compromise is effective only 
when some kind of orderly process for reaching agreement is de- 
veloped. Orderly processes for making compromises are not 
brought into being merely by being thought about. They must 
be instituted through slow processes of agreement and adjust- 
ment in which there is tentative meeting of minds and wills 
corroborated by practice and joint action. Since compromises 
once reached are always in danger of revision by the hot desires 
and hotter moral convictions of individuals and groups, the 
principle of keeping agreements must be embodied in institu- 
tions and habits. The wise reformer, before he grows fanati- 
cally hot for drastic and immediate change, does well to reflect 
upon Plato’s observation (Was it set down as penance for his 
own impetuosity as a reformer or as final credential for his self- 
appointed usurpation in the Laws?): “‘Gods and temples are not 
easily instituted, and to establish them rightly is the work of a 
mighty intellect.” 

It is not suggested that there is much danger that liberal 
theories will actually have the results on the structure of so- 
ciety which they might have if pursued rigorously. Usually 
liberal theories have the more beneficent results previously 
mentioned. The possible bad consequences of liberal theories 
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need to be emphasized, however, to underline the basic distinc- 
tion between liberal theories on the one hand and liberal institu- 
tions on the other, and to call attention to the confusion of pur- 
pose characteristic of liberalism and liberals. 

This confusion or ambiguity of purpose results not merely 
from the doctrine that there is a natural or moral law which 
may be apprehended and which will serve as the basis for settling 
conflicts among ideals, but results also from each of the variant 
forms of liberal theory. The notion that social welfare and 
social harmony are brought about by social processes which 
need not be understood or planned may serve, if the general 
structure of institutions is so organized and established as not 
to need much attention, to protect the general system of law 
from being disturbed by private interests or by private ideals. 
It may even serve, if inconsistently accompanied by a distinc- 
tion appropriate to the needs of the time between ‘natural’ 
social processes and “artificial” interference with them, to 
make possible a considerable readjustment of the legal and 
institutional structure with a minimum of conflict and disturb- 
ance. On the other hand, in a society needing adjustments in 
the legal and institutional structure, the doctrine in question 
may lead to a dangerous lack of attention to the problem of 
finding ways to bring conflicting ideals and interests into har- 
mony, and may impose a serious obstacle in the way of pro- 
vision of suitable institutions for constructing and maintaining 
new forms of co-operation. 

It is true, no doubt, that a fiction in regard to the distinction 
between natural social processes and artificial interferences with 
them is usually manipulated in such a way as to produce some 
workable solution, but only at the cost of some confusion of 
purpose and of much mental suffering to citizens setting a high 
value on consistency. Thus, the doctrine that natural economic 
forces and processes will, if not interfered with, bring about the 
maximum production of goods is used to defend government 
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levying of tariffs and regulation of monopolies and to attack 
governmental regulation of advertising or the use of natural 
resources. 

The same type of ambiguity of purpose runs through the ap- 
plication of other varieties of liberal theory to social problems; 
and it may even be justified as opportunism, that is, as the doc- 
trine that no consistent body of general principles is necessary 
but that one should shift general principles around, modify 
them, and make selection from them as the opportunities of the 
moment suggest. Whether or not justified as opportunism, this 
confusion of purpose has as its counterpart division of liberals 
into belligerent sects, and threatens to make liberalism identical 
with the multitude of liberal movements, from whose restless 
conflict theory in part derives. 

Conflict may not be an absolute evil, and the institutions for 
removing conflict by agreement and for establishing a system 
of law are not absolute goods. But many, at least, of the liberal 
movements contain implicit principles of organization and com- 
promise; and to other liberal movements the establishment and 
maintenance of society are good as necessary conditions for the 
fruitful development of the movements and the motives ex- 
pressed in them. For these reasons liberal institutions and the 
liberal state might be said to embody, not the social theories 
which liberals on occasion assert, but the social theories and 
principles struggling for birth in the restless surge of liberal 
movements and in the endless conflict among them. 

Law and institutions in their formal or abstract aspect can 
hardly be regarded as an adequate expression of human desires 
and hopes or as an adequate goal of human endeavor; but to re- 
gard law and institutions in formal fashion as merely abstract 
principles, or merely as machinery for bringing about compro- 
mises and maintaining order, is to leave out their important 
relations to movements and objectives which give content to 
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Western civilization. Institutions and law are means to the at- 
tainment of objectives; but they are not merely means to the 
carrying out of objectives which are determinate and complete- 
ly formulated in independence of the institutions serving as 
means. On the contrary, they are necessary for the transforma- 
tion of a chaotic collection of objectives into a coherent drama 
of society within which specific ideals, by achieving determinate 
character and content, become significant. Liberal institutions 
are not merely means to ends complete and significant in them- 
selves, but an essential condition for the transformation of 
vague motives and confused programs into significant ends. 
Also, the institutions constituting the liberal state are es- 
sentially and not merely accidentally means to the development 
and clarification of ideals expressed in liberal movements. Such 
institutions are an attempt, still tragically incomplete, to de- 
velop and embody imperatives and principles of order implicit, 
if not in all liberal movements, at least in liberal movements to 
which Western civilization has irretrievably committed itself. 
There is, for instance, a close connection between science as an 
institution and as a system of ideals disciplining human en- 
deavor in a certain way and the institutions of the liberal state. 
It may be seen, also, that the connection between liberal 
theories and liberal institutions is not so accidental as it seems 
when liberal theories are considered in abstraction from the 
ideals and motives to which such theories attempt to give 
organization and definite form. Liberal theories as such are 
false, inconsistent, and confusing; but as attempts to celebrate 
and to embody in institutions imperatives and principles of 
order implicit in major ideals developing in Western civilization 
they have not been altogether unsuccessful. Their success in 
this respect has not been altogether accidental. Since theorists, 
because they were participants in the institutions and move- 
ments in which imperatives and principles were implicit, knew, 
though not clearly, the imperatives and principles they were 
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attempting to express, inadequacies of theory have been to a 
considerable extent compensated by incidental or unstated 
qualifications, distinctions, and fictions. Confusions and in- 
adequacies of theory have, nevertheless, been a constant threat 
to liberal institutions; and at present there is urgent need for 
clarification and explicit, consistent formulation of the impera- 
tives and principles of order through which the ideals of Western 
civilization may find development and expression. 
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THE STRATEGIC LIBERTY OF LIBERALISM! 


T. V. SMITH 


T IS the chronic weakness of liberalism to appear a moral 
second best. It is fated thus, if not otherwise, to fight on 
the defensive. Defensive warfare is weak warfare. Truth 

to tell, liberalism seems worth fighting for only when attacked, 
and so is unprepared to fight until it is too late adequately to 
armor itself. And yet it marks man’s most indispensable liberty. 
Liberalism enshrines the gateway liberty that guards all human 
liberties. 

I 


There are here, indeed, two sources of weakness. The first is 
not located precisely where it appears to be. Liberalism seems 
preoccupied with means. It is not that liberals perversely pre- 
fer means to ends, though we shall presently note as ground for 
this suspicion a preference for what is at once means and ends. 
It is, rather, that liberals, though having separate ends, like their 
opponents, nevertheless cannot give their whole-hearted atten- 
tion to those ends. They must divide their attention between 
the ideal ends which they wish to realize, and the means of real- 
izing them. In competition with those who ardently want free- 
dom for, the liberal dare not, even if he would, merely shout for 
freedom from. He wants freedom, but not merely in order to be 
vacantly free. He, like others, wants to be free for this or that 
great cause. But among great causes, freedom itself stands to 
him as the greatest cause. He must be free in the doing as well 
as in the having. He must have elbowroom while he fights for 
elbowroom. For a fact, the man who does not have ends to 
serve is not a liberal, only a dilettante; but neither is he a lib- 

* This article echoes the spirit and not infrequently repeats the language of the 
author’s immediately forthcoming volume, The Promise of American Politics. 
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eral if he be willing to serve his ends regardless. His ends must 
be served but only through permissible means. 

The liberal shares, thus, a disadvantage with all who impose 
scruples upon their initiative. Saints have not infrequently 
hugged their saintliness while burly sinners made away with the 
goods. Scruples not only operate ‘“‘to pull the punches,” but 
they divide attention even while the blow is being struck. Now, 
this is an inherent weakness of liberalism. The liberal’s forte 
is clearly, then, to circumvent the struggle which puts him at a 
disadvantage; but, alas, liberalism has, it appears, no genius at 
prevention. In times of peace it devotes itself, the rather, to 
improving peace. When war comes, it is too late to prepare for 
war. Worse still, the liberal positively tolerates the war prepara- 
tion which he cannot emulate. His moral strength becomes his 
strategic weakness. He asks more of himself than his opponents 
ask of themselves, with the result that he fights, when fight at 
last he must, on grounds not chosen by him and in trappings 
which greatly impede his movements against a foe adequately 
armed and lightly clad. God helping him, however, he can do no 
other, though divinity, alas, seems to desert him in many a des- 
perate struggle. 

Or, as absolution for that impiety, let us more humbly say 
that conscience seems to take sides against the liberal. Here is 
his second and greatest weakness: he is morally as well as 
tactically on the defensive. His conscience may indeed stand 
firm for him. Fortunate for him if it does. But the consciences of 
those who stand against him are not to be forgotten; and, re- 
membering them, he is made to realize how much more robust 
for action are theirs than his. His conscience scruples over 
means; their consciences rush categorically to implement the 
ends for which they fight. He may even discover hesitations in 
his own conscience at calculation over means when glorious 
ideals are red-hot for fusing if only he would raise his arm and 
strike. Opportunism does carry to most consciences something 
of the scent of the pig trough, which Carlyle smelled so strongly 
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about utilitarianism. If the liberal has completely purged his 
conscience of this sense of sin, he will find it the weaker from 
the purging when it comes to stand against the consciences which 
claim themselves more robust than his and prove the claim, if 
prove it they do, by greater effectiveness in action. 

The practice of strategy in the business of living is of old dis- 
dained. The depth of this disdain in our time may be measured 
by the opprobrium. which the politician carries. He is taxed 
with being a compromising fellow. And he is such. What would 
his critics have? That he not compromise? Then all constitu- 
encies must be of like mind or the politician who is not to com- 
promise must run over all the rest. Now, all politicians are not 
of like mind, nor are all constituencies harmonious in interest. 
Then compromise is the only democratic alternative to inaction. 
Democracy, moreover, is the only alternative to tyranny. Since 
compromise is the only alternative to coercion, the compromiser 
saves himself by believing in his technique as the only ethical 
mode of resolving conflicts of interest. This can square him with 
himself, but is no defense against Mussolini or Hitler. 

Politics is only and thoroughly typical of the predicament of 
social life everywhere and at all times. Yes, and of personal life 
also. The most elemental of moral philosophies, egoism, is ut- 
terly impossible of application without a keen sense of strategy: 
notions of what comes first, what next, and of what cannot be- 
come without what. Sidgwick has once for all shown us the con- 
dition of making egoism rational, that is, of making it a principle 
for living: ‘Hereafter as such is to be regarded neither less nor 
more than now.” That’s a big order requiring wide intelligence 
and great strategy in implementation. Altruism, as Sidgwick 
shows, is no better off than egoism in this regard. Sentiment 
without taste is sentimentalism; and altruism unconsidered is in 
practice more likely to be the pure egoism of small groups than 
it is to be humanitarianism. Neither egoism nor altruism is 
available without the “guilt” of strategy. 

Deeper, however, than any felt need for perspective with its 
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acknowledged necessity of strategy, is the more universal need 
felt for expressing a feeling while it is hot, of acting upon an 
idea while it is fresh and because it is clear. It is easy to forget 
that animals overmatch our desires in natural heat and that in- 
sane persons possess the clearest ideas. The sober second 
thought is wasteful of time; and procrastination is not merely 
the thief of time, it is also in some deep sense regarded as the 
poisoner of purity. Do what you feel like doing while you feel 
like it; for later you may not feel that way and then the chance 
to do it with a lilt is past. Sincerity as a virtue is in no small de- 
gree identified with the full expression of fresh emotion. George 
Santayana’s “last puritan” is a man subverted from virtue by 
the absence of this quality of spontaneity. To tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as we are sworn to do, 
would be to blurt out the thoughts that come without doctoring 
them with the medicine of reflection. Every intuitional doc- 
trine of ethics (whether of judgments or of qualities) but pro- 
claim anew that honesty in morals implies to many the absence 


of strategy. I mean to say that there is so elementally a moral 
tint to immediacy that any social doctrine, like liberalism, 
which stays the drive to realize ends until a question can be put 
about the means is morally suspect by the generality. Robust 
consciences know no “‘ifs” and ‘‘ands,” whereas life knows little 


else. 

And not only is strategy morally, but even logically, suspect. 
Any theory of truth which relies upon self-evidence—and what 
theory does not have exactly this basic reliance?—to distinguish 
truth and error is in the tradition of urgency which will in a 
pinch deny truth to liberalism. The theories of truth have not 
adequately distinguished certainty and certitude, for to do so 
would invalidate self-evidence as criterion for objective truth. 
Certitude is felt to be enough to guarantee truth and certitude is 
felt to be enough to validate goodness; and what is left, in all 
reason, to justify delay in implementing in action any emotion 
which has the will to go and the strength to go right through? 
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Persecution for opinion is, as Justice Holmes once remarked, 
perfectly logical—for those who can take certitude for certainty. 

Liberalism is weak today because it denies that impetuosity 
is morally reliable, because it affirms that no truth is truly rele- 
vant to social action until its means are themselves vouched 
humane and until its incidence can be spread in accordance with 
some formula of justice. Its only principle is invalidated by “the 
Oxford Moralists” who declare, with Prichard, that ‘‘The sense 
of obligation to do, or of the rightness of, an action of a particu- 
lar kind is absolutely underivative or immediate.” Its practice 
is flouted by Goebbels, the great moralist and logician this 
moment reigning in Berlin, who out of the fresh impetuosity of 
a red-hot heart knows that ‘“‘Christ cannot possibly have been a 
Jew. I don’t have to prove that scientifically. It is a fact.” 
Liberalism is today suspect because it is a strategy required for 
accommodating such “truth” to “goodness” and for accommo- 
dating both of these impetuosities to some aesthetic scruple, 
possessed naturally by neither, which we may call beauty, some 
all-round sense of fitness. Right ends are no longer fully right if 
they must be realized through means unfit. The sense of beauty 
is most instinct with a feel for proportion, a respect for work- 
manship, which cannot put incompatibles together without 
some deep rebellious tremor. This scruple is the ground for the 
suspicion, already remarked, that liberalism is more concerned 
with means than with ends. It is not actually so, but can be 
made speciously so. It is not that the means becomes ends to 
liberals, though they may make a point of honor of means. 
Ends as abstract things may be held, indeed, to be what they are 
held to be. Means as concrete interrelations are what they are 
found to be. But ends in process of being realized become for 
that process whatever the means are that constitute the proc- 
ess; and such means cannot be ignored in the strategy of life. 
They are, indeed, the concrete stuff of social life, whatever sub- 
sistential ideals may inform them as the ideals course through 
them as channels of actuality. 
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The liberty which lies imbedded in liberalism applies, then, 
sometimes to ends, sometimes to means, and sometimes to both. 
That which is at once means and ends liberalism holds more 
precious than most—so precious as for this to risk its life. The 
one thing about which liberals are thought to be unduly sensitive 
is, therefore, the main thing; they are said always to be talking 
about it—and that thing about which they always talk is talk 
itself. The ethics of this and the strategy of its defense will 
both appear clearer if we now center our discussion upon this 
basic business of freedom of speech. This business we may re- 
mind ourselves, to begin with, is the major natural right which 
Thomas Jefferson found to survive the severest criticism—a 
criticism which on his part was so severe as to eliminate “prop- 
erty” from the list of natural rights. Jefferson has taught us 
what we ourselves of ourselves do know: that the case for lib- 
eralism rises or falls, as the status of liberalism rises or falls, 
with freedom of thought and speech. Men who toy with this, 
our spiritual birthright, walk a tightrope carrying with them all 
our humane hopes. We will ourselves carry no coals to New- 
castle if we now inquire anew into the conditions of freedom in 


thought and in expression. 


II 

Men cannot come to their human best without a rationality 
which ever expands. But the life of mind does not grow wild on 
trees. It is a fragile plant that must be watched, watered, and 
cultivated. It grows through exercise, and its major exercise is 
speech. The fruits of the mind have their roots in the mouth. 
A life of seventy years, it is estimated, has passed thirteen years 
in talk. How much of the work of the world is itself done by the 
human mouth is yet to be realized by those bent on curtailing 
the output. At any rate, to stifle speech is to begin to dry up 
thought at its source. Simians chattering among primeval trees 
were but promissory of subsequent parliaments of men co-oper- 
atively, even if noisily, planning advance steps in the long up- 
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~ward march. Free speech is to be understood as both a personal 
right and a social utility. 

As a right it draws its chief support from its utter indispensa- 
bility to mental growth. It is through the tapping of ideas that 
children in bodies become men with minds. We do not well 
understand what others try to tell us until we have tried our 
own hands, and tongues, at the telling. Who of us has not looked 
guiltily over his shoulders at the first effort to use unfamiliar 
words? Words, however, that are but awkward symbols in the 
first hearing become meaningful sounds through the using; and 
once made meaningful they can, when used by others, call us 
outward and upward in thought and action. To stop the hearing 
is to stop the telling; and to stop the telling is in the event to 
stop the smiles of broader understanding altogether. To try, on 
the other hand, to pound meaning into one is to impound his 
emotions. Violence in the teacher makes for stammering in the 
student; and to stammer mentally, as much as to stammer 
vocally, is to mutilate meaning and to doom to muddiness the 
aspiring mind of man. Men do not grow minds save through 
exposure to wide areas of thought and through encouragement 
to become familiar by speaking and writing with the vistas 
opened to them through the expressed thoughts of others. One 
does not have to go all the way with the behaviorists (in their 
identification of thought with speech) to admit the high impor- 
tance of speech to thought. 

If men have the right to be men, they have the added right to 
be men of understanding; and this cannot be achieved save 
through easy tolerance of errors and amiable encouragement to 
advance through errors to more successful trials. To think that 
truth is easy and always available marks a man that knows no 
truth. To learn from another is more difficult than to discover 
for one’s self; so difficult, indeed, is the learning from another 
that it cannot be accomplished save by sensitizing ourselves to 
what others have to say by first trying to say things ourselves. 
Intelligible speech does not spring full grown from the lips of 
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babes. It is easily observable that children talk more to see 
what they are going to say, watching adult reactions meantime 
for their cues, than to say what is already clear to them. In be- 
coming adult we do not outgrow, but merely overgrow, the ex- 
perimental child that is within us. Men simply must be allowed 
to blunder in order to learn from others, or from themselves, 
how to bud forth into the flower of full understanding. Those 
who would censor speech, then, whether they mean it or not, set 
themselves the task of impeding if not of stopping mental 
growth. And, I repeat, the right to be a man cannot be di- 
vorced from the right to become a man. 

Nor can this conclusion be obscured by the familiar conten- 
tion that men may speak, but must speak the truth. What is 
truth, the soberest Pilate must inquire. Truth, whatever it be, 
cannot be spoken until it is known, and it cannot be known until 
it is apprehended, and it cannot be apprehended until some 
sensitization to it is developed by reaching blunderingly out 
toward it as to something that is as yet we-know-not-quite- 
what. Anybody who has ever advanced his own knowledge into 
genuinely new fields must remember intimately the fumbling 
that was necessary before he could accept the aid of those who 
knew already what it was he himself was trying to know. Men 
who would mutilate this trial-error mechanism are usually men 
of action, whose action itself is kept safe by railings built by 
previous men of thought. They may swear at the railings, like 
a drunken man; but if they are saved from the deeps, the rail- 
ings save them. Those who err so fatally in knowing this 
truth about human nature as to think that they can browbeat 
others into a knowledge of their “truths,” these raise the suspi- 
cion that what they call truth is but their determination as ac- 
tive egoists to profit from the weakness of others. Indeed, little 
“truth” has ever outlived the day of the fatal telling when the 
telling had to be done at the point of the sword. “Truth” so 
taught becomes an odious thing which poisons the mind of the 
learner with motives of aggression. Where, indeed, today are 
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the vaunted “truths” discovered and impressed by the tyrants 
of yesterday? The living truth, on quite the other side, is that 
which when known makes men free—free from their own nar- 
rower past, free from superstition, free from the desire to domi- 
nate by suppression, free from the fear of new knowledge. Any 
method of the telling which produces fear reveals something 
other than truth as being told. 

Truth, like a legal contract, requires a meeting of minds. It 
involves also a “consideration” as the lawyers say of contract; 
and that consideration is the joy of sharing, from him who gives, 
and the joy of growing, from him who gets. To inculcate dog- 
mas is not to communicate truth; for truth is never unilateral. 
It requires at least two to communicate a truth; and truth is 
nothing but dead dogma apart from the live and friendly proc- 
ess of its communication. Tyrants alone will undertake the 
task, and of all tyrants worst are those who atrophy the growing 
minds of men. The suppression of free speech is the surest, as it 
is usually the first, evidence that selfish interests are seeking 
their way. It must never be allowed to appear a simple and 
natural thing for any authority to tell men when they can talk 
and to formulate for them what they may say. It is an insidious 
attack upon the right of other men to live, mentally. Who steals 
my purse steals trash—as compared to this theft of my spiritual 
birthright. Who mutilates my person but declares himself the 
brute which he has already become when he tolerates my body 
only by mutilating my soul. Denial of freedom of speech, 
then, is invasion of my most elemental right to become a man. 

But freedom of speech is more than a personal right, even if 
with Jefferson we further dignify it as a natural right. It is a 
social utility. Were it not a right in itself, it would still be a 
right because of its extraordinary utility. As a personal right, it 
indeed comprises the utility of growth. But its utility reaches 
farther than the agent. All that men may do for one another is 
conditioned upon this indispensable means of their becoming 
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somebody. And what utility stretches before us when we ask 
what good is intelligence! 

Men may have luck, but they rise above the animals only as 
they increase their likelihood of luck. This they can do only 
through intelligence. No intelligence funded into dogma, how- 
ever much of it there may be thus impounded or how sacred it 
may have become, no such is ever the full quantity and the 
fine quality required to meet a growing situation. If nature 
would only stay put, then men could more nearly afford to quit 
growing. But, since the present is never quite like the past, the 
knowledge of the past is never adequate wisdom for the pres- 
ent. Moreover, it is the future that worries us more than either 
past or present. Intelligence must grapple with the future or 
lose its utility for even the present; and yet how can we grapple 
with what is not yet here? A knowledge of the past tuned to 
what now passes as the present—passing, even while we watch 
it, into the future—this can give us cues for the future, because 
it can help cut the future to our own specifications. 

Let us be concrete. 7i is said upon medical authority that 
there has not been a case of smallpox in Chicago for many years; 
few cases, indeed, have there been in any civilized country. 
Smallpox, that dread disease which mowed down our fathers 
and mothers like a sharp-edged scythe! This improvement did 
not merely happen so. No simple living according to beneficent 
nature, no resignation to the will of God, no surrender to malev- 
olent fate—no such thing arranged for us this absence of small- 
pox. Our present, which was future to our fathers, was provided 
for through the researches which they hopefully but half-know- 
ingly directed. Causes were guessed at, and then the guesses 
were made right. It was a long and tedious process, but not 
more long than, nor yet so tedious as, the subsequent persuasion 
of men to submit themselves to inoculation in the face of all the 
superstition of the past. Persuasion so prevailed as finally to 
make a law feasible—laws can compel on the fringe only after 
the focus has been made right through persuasion—and we find 
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ourselves free from smallpox with only the slight price of a scar. 
Not only is our present secured by previous intelligence, but the 
future of us and our children is also secured against smallpox 
with only a trivial continuance of vigilance on our part. Scien- 
tific intelligence in co-operation with social insight has assured 
us against pocked faces in our children and in their children. 

Such intelligence—we speak of the career of science—is not 
easy, but what fruits it does bear as reward for our devotion to 
it! Nothing is more elementary than that intelligence does not 
grow freely under suppression. It may survive in spots, but 
even then it is dwarfed and warped, like timber-line trees, know- 
ing for joy— 

Only the sting of bitter merciless weather, 

The shroud of sleet, the winds that warp and strain... . 
Intelligence cannot be ordered, but it can be grown. An air of 
freedom is the one thing indispensable to its growth. This sun- 
light of the soul removed, intelligence gives way to dogma. Such 
a straitened mausoleum for intelligence spawns superstition from 
the tomb, and superstition gluts itself with the terror of its own 
shadow. Where knowledge is not available, rumor sprouts un- 
checked; and rumor breeds uncertainty, fear, and impetuous- 
ness. 

Now, surely, there is not too much intelligence in all of us to 
enable us to master our cosmic fate. The suppression of some 
by others, even though it be of the ignorant by the educated, or 
of the weak and poor by the strong and wealthy, or of the sin- 
ners by the saints, shuts off just that much chance of enlighten- 
ment and emancipation. It shuts off even more; for, as we have 
seen, the oppressor stunts the growth of more than the sup- 
pressed: he hardens the arteries of his own mind by his efforts 
to deaden other minds and himself grows, perforce, content with 
dogmas, since that is all he has. What he contents himself with 
perforce, he grows proud of by wont and flattery; and in this 
stealthy way the whole utility of intelligence falls through 
diminution into decay. 
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This process of self-mutilation through social suppression is 
easily seen in political tyrannies. Brooking no intellectual con- 
tradiction, the tyrant normally gets surrounded by ‘‘yes-men,”’ 
and loses his access to actually developing conditions, as he has 
already lost the will to truth. He cannot abide what he most 
needs. The process is not so clearly seen, though is hardly less 
present, in the operation of prestigeful classes that stop short of 
political tyranny. Whatever diminishes fluidity of classes, what- 
ever discourages free sprouting of ideas and the freer passing of 
them along in uninhibited intercourse, operates to lessen the 
variety of life, as it operates to impair the greatest right of men, 
the right to grow, and the greatest utility of men, the fecundity 
of knowledge. Liberalism does well to guard with its very life, 
what is its life, this spontaneity of thought, encouragement of 
expression, guaranty of mutual consent as the social bond. 

The final validation of the wisdom of this way is seen in the 
alacrity with which a people swings back from a social imbal- 
ance. The proof of the prudence of social freedom is found in the 
same fact. What men do with such alacrity when allowed, they 
will do in the event whether allowed or not. When what is not 
allowed is done, it is done wastefully, not only slowly but also 
destructively. Men want variety more than anything else, and 
they want it worse than ever when their wants are disallowed by 
others. Liberalism is, therefore, a doctrine of both means and 
ends. From a given point of view it is the preference of men for 
ends desired but not as yet possessed. Too much, or too little, of 
any ends will set up inclination for another compensating end. 
Tolerance for variety is necessary to guarantee men’s minimum 
needs. 

The final liberalism, however, will not exhaust itself in this 
tolerance of ends. It will rather be known for its faith in perma- 
nent means, whereby we can swing from given end to antitheti- 
calend. This requires more than the capacity to hold one ideal 
while allowing somebody else another; it requires the strain of 
holding both ends in the same mind at once and the grace to 
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count the means of swinging from one to the other as worthy 
objects of strategy. Ends perpetuate themselves on merit: men 
want nothing more than what they do not have. Means must be 
maintained by taking thought. For means lost, ends become 
merely otiose.. Liberalism is the strategy of arriving wherever 
one wants to go. A destination without this freedom of approach 
and departure is a doom. With this freedom one’s destination is 
wherever he happens to be. 


Il 


Such considerations are calculated to cure any equivocality 
of conscience the liberal himself may have; but they do little or 
nothing to strengthen the case of liberalism against raucous 
illiberalism. With notable exceptions, we moderns are depend- 
ably tolerant of ends which are admittedly unknown and of 
means which are obviously trivial. But of means admittedly 
important and of glamorous ends which press for imperious im- 
plementation—before these liberalism is always in danger of 
losing to cupidity or to fanaticism. 

Before fascism, that is to say, or before communism, the lib- 
eral economy comes at last to this dilemma: follow toleration to 
suicide or follow it, through their triumph, into its very oppo- 
site. What is the liberal to do at the crossroads: hesitate until 
he is lost? shed a wistful tear for a wayward world as he goes to 
his death? fight for his permanent principle by a temporary be- 
trayal of it? The values are too great and too unambiguous for 
hesitz ion. A wistful tear is always appropriate in and for this 
weary world, but martyrdom is not. There is something coward- 
ly, if it be not too weak to deserve the name, in letting a counsel 
of perfection make martyrs of the only men who can bear it 
witness. Tolerance is a counsel of perfection if it really be made 
to mean subserviency to its active opposite. No—liberalism, 
like all great goods, may have sacrifice thrust upon it; but must 
hold itself responsible for the guaranty that its sacrifice will 
serve itself, rather than its opposite. Only for friends does this 
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strategic liberty remain a principle; for enemies, prudence is the 
word. Liberalism, I mean to say, unconditionally tolerates the 
tolerant, but only the tolerant. As between the intolerant and 
the tolerant, the life of the tolerant is worth more. Brave men 
will not hesitate, as between a lesser good and a greater, to 
choose the greater. 

There is obvious danger of subverting the principle by admit- 
ting exceptions to it. So with all principles. But life is a predica- 
ment, not a paradise. Prudence will dictate risks for freedom of 
speech rather than risks against it. But the practice of tolerance 
for the intolerant is merely prudence, and discretion knows no 
other law than itself. When it is no longer prudential to allow 
enemies of free speech to speak freely, then there is no principle 
which requires it. Knowing that we may tighten the noose if 
we must, we liberals will with freer conscience and easier breath 
continue to give the intolerant enough rope in the hope that 
they will hang themselves. If they do not, there’s time enough 
for us to hang them, the time being safely in advance of the 


date they have announced for our own execution. Meantime, 
we play them with watchful caution, hoping for ‘“‘the breaks” 
which the liberal temper up until our very time has helped to 


cause. 

While we wait, and watch, and work for fruitful conciliation 
we con over with ourselves the victories of the liberal spirit in 
the past. We remember that Plato out of devotion to idealism 
was willing in the Laws to recommend death for the materialist. 
But that show of intolerance, implemented in a thousand lesser 
ways in Christendom, came at last to naught. If Plato’s trouble 
passed away, may not ours? Now materialism is in the saddle, 
under Marxism, and it threatens the idealists with the same 
terrors hurled by Plato against the materialists. If the world 
became liberal in spite of Plato’s threats, may it not remain lib- 
eral in spite of Marx’s threats? Why not? But how? What have 
been, what are now, the conditions of such success? 

Clearly these metaphysical autonomies—idealism and realism 
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—constitute a veritable antinomy—exactly the excuse needed 
by some to stop freedom of discussion and to institute measures 
of suppression. They are both alive in our world; and, in spite 
of much deckle-edged obfuscation, they are the two great op- 
tions today. They cannot both be true. But up to our century 
and for long neither side persecuted the other, nor even denied 
it the fullest freedom of expression. Dialectically, they are in- 
compatible: if everything is mind, no matter; if all is matter, 
never mind. But we need not, had better not, and for the most 
part do not predicate our mutual tolerance across the meta- 
physical line upon the ground that the division is unimportant. 
Important? Yes. Incompatible? Yes. But there is something 
to be said for both of them. We do not know all about either of 
them. And it does not follow from the fact that both of them 
cannot be true that one of them is false. The reason why it does 
not so follow, to be touched upon presently, opens to freedom of 
speech the prospect of a larger defense and a brighter hope than 
mere tolerance of error can ever constitute. From either meta- 
physical system to either, humanity swings its convictions with 
this or that important change in the climate of opinion. Even 
the individual may incline from one to the other in a single life- 
time, though not with finality. For, having swung once, he may 
swing back again. It is this freedom of swing, culturally and in- 
dividually, rather than any finality of claim, which constitutes 
liberalism in metaphysics as elsewhere. It is this leeway be- 
tween alternatives which liberalism must maintain as its ulti- 
mate integrity, as its strategic liberty. 

What is the final basis of this developed tolerance between 
idealism and materialism? No such antinomy ever becomes 
real to anyone until he is able to follow each theory to a point 
where they meet in opposition. Antedecent to the affirmation, 
then, of one of them if not also to the consequent denial of the 
other, is a realm in which both meet as candidates for truth, but 
in which neither has for the moment the vantage of possessing 
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what both claim. The mind as master of competing hypotheses 
is different from reason suborned to either as true. How differ- 
ent is difficult to say; but it seems almost to constitute a differ- 
ence in kind, even though the same term may be used to desig- 
nate both. 

The difference points beyond reason to imagination. It is only 
in the imagination that this metaphysical antinomy can be re- 
solved. And it is only from imaginative magnanimity that de- 
pendable tolerance flows. An idealist, who like Plato, wants to 
make away with all materialists has lost his liberalism in the 
push for action. A modern materialist who, like Lenin, wants to 
make away with all idealists, has lost his liberalism in the fever 
of reform. And yet it is we, the judges of both, who say so; not 
Plato the actor, nor Lenin the partisan. Nor is it we in the 
mood of action. It is the detached mood of observation in which 
we see both alike as illiberal. This mood it is which marks the 
realm of imagination. Where imagination does not thus tran- 
scend reason, there no liberalism is possible. No contrary-to- 
fact presumption can be entertained by one so hot upon the 
trail of truth that he must always hasten either to affirm or to 
deny. 

Imagination may, indeed, see both alternatives without seeing 
either as true or either as false. This is to transcend the antin- 
omy; it is to escape it rather than io resolve it. For pure spirit 
the escape is indicated and is allowed. Were it not possible for 
us thus to get beyond truth and error, we should never be able 
to make new truth out of old error. The power to imagine and 
the grace to contemplate what we imagine, rather than to affirm 
or to deny it, constitutes the focal-point of individual growth, as 
it does the matrix of liberal policy. 

But it is not always enough to transcend. As active animals 
we must sometimes resolve. We resolve by choosing this or that. 
Affirmation may pass from one to the other as free fancy has al- 
ternated in contemplation. The growing mind may in a single 
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biography pass from whole-hearted affirmation to complete de- 
nial of either idealism or materialism. Whole cultures may like- 
wise shift through a longer time. The individual may thus re- 
solve the antinomy without awareness of discontinuity, though 
inconsistency be charged against him. In “changing his mind” 
he has only changed the incidence of affirmation or denial upon 
what as imagined was constant, even if bi-polar. What is 
changed in changing his mind is insignificant when compared 
with what remains unchanged. Something like this is the easy 
explanation of the outward fact that human beings are seldom, 
if ever, conscious of what from without appears gross inconsist- 
ency. No outer machinery need be required for this individual 
shift; but the cultural shift is not so simple—it involves time 
and requires a social mechanism which cannot be fabricated 
overnight. To provide for such change is the standing impera- 
tive. Individuals cannot be denied the right, because there is 
no way to estop their power “‘to change their minds.” Nor, in- 
deed, is there any effective estoppal of such cultural changes 
through shifts in Zeitgeist. We must provide, then, such ma- 
chinery of transition as will “institutionalize the principle of 
revolution.”” Liberalism is not determined by what men be- 
lieve, but by whether, in believing it, they leave open a method 
whereby they or others may come to believe the opposite. Its 
prerequisite is an imagination generous enough to provide lee- 
way from autonomy to autonomy. 

The secret of liberalism in metaphysics is not different, I sus- 
pect, from what would make liberalism to prevail in realms 
more concrete. The communists who make of their doctrine one 
autonomy and of the doctrine of their enemies another auton- 
omy so as to justify intolerance by the resulting antinomy, 
would not speak so stridently if their imaginations had not been 
closed by Marx. The same goes for the naziis, and for the 
fascists. In the lands where the strategy of freedom is lost, there 
is not even adequate freedom to retreat from obvious errors. In 
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denying others the right to criticize, Mussolini seems to have 
given away his right to get out of Ethiopia, even if he desperate- 
ly wants to. Dropping a tear upon the grave of freedom in for- 
eign parts, let us close our observations upon the status and 
prospects of freedom in America, where as an ideal it is still 
bright and even as means still survives. 

Echoes of the world-wide conflict over freedom disturb the 
political surface of American life. The competing American ex- 
tremes are not yet of the order of finality which the term “‘au- 
tonomy”’ suggests, though in the heat of battle the opposition is 
likely to appear completely antithetical. Let us treat the oppo- 
sition as greater than it is in order to discover how great it is. 

There are those who, in the political effort to achieve certain 
ends, would encroach upon private freedom to the point of 
regulating in great detail the social and economic life of citizens. 
Some advance toward the point of regulating even “‘the heart of 
the contract.” That is to say, they would fix prices and deter- 
mine profits and wages independently of economic bargaining. 
Fascism represents this tendency gone to seed as mere oppor- 
tunism without the guidance of other perspective than preju- 
dice. Communism represents the tendency come to such moral 
consciousness of great ends as harshly to override humane 
means. American political policy is far from either of these ex- 
tremes—how far, however, depends not so much upon objective 
criteria as upon the temper of those in control and upon the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of strategic freedom. 

The critics of prevailing trends in America would preserve the 
price system intact from political manipulation. They would 
maintain freedom of contract as unimpaired as possible in order 
to preserve the fullest possible private initiative. How far they 
can do this in fact depends not so much upon the temper of 
official opposition as upon the patience of people whose need and 
suffering have nerved those in power to go farther toward the 
left than is the American wont. The real determinants of the 
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American future are, psychologically, the temper of the body 
of citizens under continuing stresses and strains and, cosmically, 
the prospect of some brighter turn or accelerated pace of the 
as yet not fully understood natural forces of economic recovery. 
The latter factor is beyond the immediate reach of either politi- 
cal group, and the former is the hope and the hazard upon which 
both contenders play for time and hope for gain. Great issues 
impend. We concern ourselves with these prevailing issues, 
however, only so far as to illustrate the predicament and strate- 
gy of liberalism. 

Mr. Walter Lippman has made clear in his The New Impera- 
tive how far from being an antinomy the American opposition is. 
Both sides have very much in common. It is not a matter of 
complete laissez faire, nor one of full-bodied state intervention- 
ism. It is, rather, a question of how much interventionism and 
how fast in order to achieve how much freedom and to whom. 
On both sides private monopoly is cried down, and on both sides 
equality of opportunity is played up. Neither side disallows the 
challenge of an imperative newer than those of the maintenance 
of internal peace and protection of citizens against external ag- 
gression—that is, disallows the imperative of a standard of liv- 
ing above starvation and not too far below decency. This com- 
mon ground of shared ends must not be too much minimized in 
the battle for office. Autonomies have arisen in Europe by as- 
sertion and antinomies have followed by the mutual counter- 
assertion of the autonomies. Some magnanimity is required in 
battle in order that liberalism may survive the battle. With 
magnanimity to see each others’ ends, how compatible they ac- 
tually are, we must maintain a lively sense of freedom of speech 
as the means. One obvious danger to freedom of speech now in 
sight in America is the too vociferous use of tle freedom avail- 
able. Speech cannot be used long as a weapon of assault without 
leading thus to a more direct form of assault. This eventuation 
is not likely so long as we remember that we have more to gain 
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by losing our ends and maintaining our means than we have by 
losing our means and gaining our ends. Ends gained, not all is 
gained; such means lost, all is lost—including the ends. Liberal- 
ism can endure hardships and survive defeats so long as this 
strategy of freedom survives. It has found in one function—free 
speech—both means and end; and all its strategy goes to defend 
as the sine qua non of liberalism this right which Jefferson called 
natural and which we proclaim as final for strategy. 
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AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE IN VEDANTA 


BRIJ LAL SHARMA 


ROBLEMS of authority and obedience are touched upon 
by Vedanta writers here and there, but have seldom re- 
ceived the attention they deserve, although in the philos- 

ophy itself directions are not wanting which, if followed, reveal a 
relationship of the individual and the state at once unique and 
comprehensive. Today, when loyalties and disloyalties are in 
the melting pot, and democracy and dictatorship are at grips, it 
may be of interest to see the problem as it stands in Vedanta. 

Before we come to the subject, it is necessary to give a sum- 
mary of the Vedanta‘ approach to reality. In Vedanta the indi- 
vidual is one with the universal, and the soul of man is identical 
with Brahman, the absolute. The absolute is an experience 
which, after due logical, ethical, aesthetic, and religious prepa- 
ration, is revealed to intuition, ending man’s finitude and heart- 
ache. It is described in negative terms—veti, neti (“not this, not 
this”)—not because it is a void, but because it is too profound 
for human expression, which is a limiting process. Positively, it 
is knowledge, being, and freedom—a creative spirit which 
weaves the phantasies of its joy in space-time which is its crea- 
tion. This universal spirit is immanent in the individual and the 
world; it is also transcendent, for it haunts them with its splen- 
dor and perfection which they struggle to realize. Human prob- 
lems arise because the individual forgets this immanent and 
transcendent character of reality and of his own oneness with it. 
This constitutes Maya-Avidya complex, a subjective-objective 

* By Vedanta is here meant Advaita Vedanta of the Upanishads and their famous 
commentator, Shankar. It must be distinguished from the Visastadvaita of Ramanuja, 
for whom the absolute is not impersonal but a personal absolute with whom the individu- 
al can enter into an intimate relation through devotion, without losing his individuality. 


Advaita Vedanta also differs in many important aspects from the absolute of Spinoza, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, and Bergson. 
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element in creation which finitizes the individual. To enable the 
individual to realize his absolute nature, which is above space- 
time and cause, is the task of science, ethics, aesthetics, and re- 
ligion. The state and society exist that the individual may real- 
ize his inner unity with all things, that he may discover his real 
self. In a sense, therefore, the Vedanta state is the most indi- 
vidualist imaginable, although it is at the same time, as we shall 
see, not any the less authoritarian on that account. This is a 
very incomplete summary of the philosophy, but for the purpose 
of this article it will do. 

The source of authority is the state, custom, usage, tradition, 
and moral sense. The individual sees himself confronted with 
institutions of all sorts which demand from him obedience and 
confer upon him rights. What is it that clothes these institu- 
tions with authority? Not the institutions themselves, which 
are mere forms, orders, organizations. Behind the institutions 
stand its members whose spirit, thought, and action make the 
institutions what they are. A church, a house of representatives, 
a reform club, does not consist of the masonry, but of men and 
women who inspire it and of whose ideas and dreams it is an em- 
bodiment and expression. Behind these members stand other 
men and women, long dead, who trained them in their ideals 
when they were young, and behind these in turn other individu- 
als of the past, etc., until we come to some founder of the move- 
ment. This individual was able to move the masses because he 
captured a glimpse of reality, through a smoke-screen of his own 
personality, with its likes and dislikes, powers and limitations, 
and shared it with them. Thus the source of authority is some- 
thing which is partly transindividual, which fired the imagina- 
tion of the founder with illimitable vistas of a better order and 
partly the individual himself, without whom the movement 
could not have come into existence. In other words, it lies in the 
identity of the free individual and something which transcends 
him. The identity is limited to those who accept and share in it, 
i.e., to members of a given institution. The authority of the in- 
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stitution is therefore partial. No institution in the world exists 
which is armed with the sanction of all the people. Hegel’s as- 
sertion, that in obeying institutions we only obey ourselves, 
must be radically revised, for this is not the whole truth. Insti- 
\tutions are brought into existence by groups, classes, sects, and 
‘communities, and may have no meaning for individuals outside 
these groups. Even under democracy, where the institutions are 
established and developed by the majority will, the minority 
will is forever left out in the cold. The Marxian contention, 
however, does not apply to democracy—and its application to 
other forms of government is of limited nature—for the minority 
is a fluctuating element so that its members are not necessarily 
identical down the passage of time. It is true that even as a sec- 
tion the members of an institution, living and dead, could not 
exist apart from the rest of the people of whom they form an 
organic part. In this indirect and roundabout way an institu- 
tion may be taken as a creation of the whole people, but this is 
not the sense in which institutions are regarded in idealist theo- 
ries of the state and society. 

The problems of obedience and disobedience now fall in their 
proper place. Why must the individual obey? We have been 
\told that it is because of fear, force, illusion, or contract. No one 
with any knowledge of social and public life will deny the truth 
of such a contention. Fear, force, and contract are realities 
which determine popular conduct as certainly and effectively as 
the sun makes the birds rise. Not all the obedience we render is 
free and spontaneous. Some of it is offered under compulsion; 
we would withhold it if it were not because of the pressure which 

{is brought to bear upon us and which we cannot fight and with- 
stand. There is such a thing as the instinct of self-preservation. 
Anything that threatens our security we tend toavoid. We obey 
because punishment fills us with fear. Whether contract was or 
was not the original basis of the state, there is little doubt but 
that it is a basis of most of our dealings today. Therefore, so far 
as our ordinary practical life is concerned, these factors have to 
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be reckoned with. While admitting the reality of these forces, 
Vedanta urges that to obey because of fear, force, and contract 
is to ground our obedience on the ignorance of our real nature 
and the nature of the world we dwell in. They ought not to gov- 
ern our loyalty, because we are greater than they and can over- 
come them. What ought to and what sometimes does govern 
our loyalties is something much deeper—a something which we 
cannot renounce without renouncing our inmost nature. It is 
this fundamental something which ought to be a light unto life. 
Fear must be mastered, for fear implies duality, while the real is 
one and indivisible. To be afraid of something is to deny our 
oneness with it, which is not the highest truth. Force can be 
withstood. Contract is relevant to dealings into which one has 
entered, but is irrelevant to those in the creation of which one 
has played no part whatever. As most of the institutions are be- 
queathed to us by the past, we can hardly be said to owe alle- 
giance to them unless we are at one with their ideals, for a con- 
tract cannot be one-sided. Contract implies freedom of will. If 
our choice is not free, the obligation loses its contractual char- 
acter. It may be argued that our implied acceptance of institu- 
tions justifies their demanding obedience from us. This is true 
in the case of those who are incapable of exercising their power 
of judgment and will, such as children and lunatics. If the na- 
ture of the institutions is such that it hinders the exercise of this 
prerogative of man, all implicit consent and the consequent 
obedience lose contractual value. 

Vedanta offers several reasons in justification of our obedience 
to institutions. (1) To begin with, there are pragmatic consider- 
ations. The institutions have sustained and helped the indi- 
vidual to survive. They demand obedience because they make, 
our existence and well-being possible, although the well-being) 
may n¢t be up to the standard we would like to establish. (2) 

? Brihadarynika Upanishad i. 4. 2; see Shankar’s Bhashyas on it. 


3 Shankar’s Bhashya on Brahm-sutra ii. 1. 11. The work is hereafter referred to as 
S.B. 
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Purely rational considerations never suffice. A beginning must 
be made somewhere. It is better to work with bad institutions 
than to have none at all. There is very little agreement among 
political thinkers and moral philosophers as to what institutions 
are desirable. What is suggested by one thinker as the best in- 
stitution is condemned by another as the worst.‘ In the existing 
institutions, however, the beginning is already made and the 
difficulty of securing universal agreement to something is 
avoided. What is needed is to improve them and bring them 
into living touch with changing needs and times. (3) Institu- 
tions are not made in a day. Institutions grow. Time is an im- 
portant element in their constitution. Different generations 
come and nurse them, pouring their blood and experience into 
their frames, so that they become a reservoir of tested knowl- 
edge and tried practices. They are attempts in which the indi- 
vidual sees the genius of his people working out its salvation. 
They are a record of creative achievements, a mirror in which is 
reflected the trials and triumphs of the past, its strength and 
weakness, and they offer a firm foundation on which to build an 
enduring structure. To repudiate them is to repudiate our own 
past, which is an integral part of our life.* (4) The creative spirit 
is one, infinite, eternal. Institutions, which are its products, pro- 
vide a channel through which it flows. An enduring achieve- 
ment must be one with the past, present, and future. There is 
nothing in which the real is not immanent, and the institutions 
which provoke our rebellion would reveal, if sympathetically 
studied, a path leading through them to a better world beyond. 

The nature of loyalty now becomes clearer. To be loyal to the 
institutions is to be loyal to one’s roots which have struck deep 
into the past and eternity; it is to feel one’s unity with all that 
has gone before in the universe, to see one’s self existing, grow- 
ing, inspiring others beyond one’s span of fourscore and ten. 
Obedience throws into sharp relief the social and immortal part 
of our nature. 

‘ Ibid. 5 Ibid. 6S. Brihad. Up. i. 4. 10. 
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But this is one side of the picture, and a rather glowing one at 
that. Simple loyalty to the past is not enough. There must be 
a creative advance into the future. What has been achieved is a 
bagatelle compared to what the moral spirit of man can achieve. 
To hum round the past is to be deaf to the claims of the present 
and the future. Institutions must have not only survival but 
also creative values. This means that there must be a limit to 
our loyalty to them. An unthinking obedience to the state and 
society, family and moral codes, ossifies the creative forces in 
man and turns him into a machine. Forced obedience is much 
worse, for by resisting rightful aspirations for a better order it 
imprisons them in a sort of social shell, and allows them to grow 
within it, until their very volume and force burst open the shell, 
shattering institutions to bits, as so many revolutions have done 
in human history. Man is free to disobey anything—family, so- 
cial, political, moral, or religious—and in that alone lies his sal- 
vation. But this freedom is subject to a few limitations to make 
it creative, to save it from becoming mere license which is slavery 
and chaos. In the first place, the disobedience must not be mere- 
ly negative, but must have something positive in view. Our dis- 
obedience to a law or custom is justified if we have hitched our 
wagon to a brighter star. Absolute disloyalty is meaningless. 
Before you can be disloyal to one thing, you must be loyal to 
something else. The whole question turns on this something else 
to which the individual is loyal or is seeking to be loyal. What 
is the character of this something else? If it is superior to the 
object of our disloyalty, the disobedience is justified and our ac- 
tion free. If, on the other hand, it is merely a whim or a prej- 
udice, the action loses its constructive element and becomes 
wholly destructive. The individual in such a case is not free, but 
a slave, who stupidly pits his small, petty experience against the 
collective enlightened experience of the past. In other words, 
before we rebell against laws, customs, codes, or creeds, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to see that there are better laws, customs, 
codes, and creeds which ought to be established in their place. 
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In the second place, the better order must be capable of being 
realized in the immediate future. To fight for millenniums and 
utopias is useless. If what you advocate is not practical, you are 
living in dreams. It does not matter if your ideal does not seem 
practicable to others, it must seem practicable to you; you must 
have full confidence in its desirability and in your capacity to 
bring it about. People laughed at the early efforts of Stalin, 
Mussolini, and Hitler, but the dictators had the last laugh. Mr. 
Wells advocates a world-state. The question before everyone is, 
Is such a world-state practicable? In the third place, the thing 
advocated, unless it is entirely new and does not come into con- 
flict with the existing institutions, must be capable of being 
evolved out of the present order. What is wanted is evolution, 
not revolution. In other words, what we wish to bring about 
must not only be practicable but also practical. It must be ca- 
pable of finding its place in the existing order with the minimum 
of friction and conflict. Most of the remedies current in the poli- 
tical and social market today leave the people cold because they 
do not show any appreciation of the difficulties which their ac- 
ceptance involves, and because they fail to provide an easy pas- 
sage from what exists to that which they seek to bring about. 

Vedanta not only justifies disobedience but advocates it. A 
person who is convinced that certain institutions must and can 
be changed in the interests of his community and in the interests 
of the world at large has laid upon himself the responsibility of 
giving effect to his conviction. How else is creation possible? 
He must resist and disobey, even at the cost of his life. In his 
disobedience and rebellion is revealed the spearhead of the crea- 
tive process of the world, the supreme, the Brahman. The for- 
ward impulse seeks expression in the dissatisfaction and denun- 
ciations of countless individuals all over the world who chafe at 
the steel ring of institutions which check, curb, and oppress 
them. A Vedantin must not only be a conservative, a defender 
of the legacies of the past, but must also be a revolutionary who 
has his eye fixed on the horizon which he is hoping to reach, not 
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alone like a fugitive fleeing from some terror, but with the entire 
past with him as his integral part. 

Every individual is unique. There is something in him which 
defies measurement and standard. Unless this uniqueness is in- 
corporated into the state and society, he has lived his life in 
vain. He must leave the impress of his personality on his people 
and institutions. The existing institutions constitute a substra- 
tum for individual contributions—a common ground on which 
differences can rise, remain, and enrich life and experience. Be- 
sides, there are differences and differences. There are differences 
which divide and differences which unite. A truly unique thing 
is not simply quaint, abnormal, uncommon, and strange-looking 
in its violence and extravagance. A truly unique thing tends to 
be universal. It is an individual, a whole, a completeness which 
by subsuming differences extends itself to several participants 
and so attains universality. A unique feature is different from 
all other features, but is not hostile to them. It is this unique- 
ness which every individual must contribute to his institutions. 
To suppress it is to suppress one’s self; it is an attempt at self- 
extinction. But this uniqueness may be unable to blossom, ow- 
ing to the repressive and oppressive character of the existing in- 
stitutions. Is one, then, to defy these institutions? Evidently 
one must. There is no other way in which the integrity of the 
individual can be preserved and expressed. Social ostracism 
must be suffered, imprisonment courted, and death, if need be, 
faced. Obedience to such institutions is a crippling, crushing 
process; it is a leveling-down, a mass standardization, an un- 
qualified regimentation of life; it would kill moral freedom and 
with it human personality. Anything, be it state, society, or 
family, that makes the exercise of moral freedom impossible, a 
moral freedom enlightened and guided by safeguards as out- 
lined above, is a menace to human existence and must be re- 
sisted to the last ounce of one’s energy. That is the only way in 
which the individual can make a lasting contribution to the fund 
of human experience. Tyranny, oppression, vested interests, 
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cliques and cabals, ignorance, passion and prejudice, which 
throw their coils round the creative founts of a people, poisoning 
life, suffocating thought and expression, fettering movement and 
activity, if not resisted and overthrown by the individual, de- 
stroy the individual, and in the end destroy themselves. Insti- 
tutions under them become hard, irresponsive, and brittle, and 
at a touch go to pieces. 

A word about the nature of this resistance. Is it to be violent 
or non-violent? Vedanta does not justify violence and blood- 
shed. Violence confuses individuals and their creation, man and 
the system he propounds. Individuals must be educated, not 
killed; institutions must be changed. Although institutions are 
no other than the individuals who defend and support them, in- 
dividuals are something over and above the institutions, since 
they are the creators. If we destroy them along with their work, 
we destroy the good with the bad. No wrong was ever righted 
by another wrong; only right can right a wrong. A wrong con- 
ceals in its folds hate, malice, pride, egoism, which, paralyzing 
thought, turn on full the tap of blind impulse. In the end we 
must make love triumph over hate, good over evil. If an evil 
man is not prepared to renounce his evil nature, why should the 
good renounce his good? Vedanta rules out blood-and-thunder 
policies, armed revolts, murders and massacres, persecutions 
and wars. To kill and maim men is to kill and maim an integral 
part of one’s self. We cannot kill without hating what we kill, 
and hate implies a belief in duality, which in Vedanta is not the 
ultimate reality. That which we kill is the same self which we 
seek to preserve in our own life. The same Brahman which is 
our own self is also the self of those we would injure. The moral 
duty laid on us, therefore, is not to hate, but to love, for in love 
we realize a deeper unity which is the truth; not to kill but to 
preserve, for in preserving we are on the side of eternity, while 
in destroying we are merely on the side of time. The resistance 
to institutions which we do not look upon with favor must be 
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non-violent. Now all non-violent resistance means in the end 
that what the sufferers under a physical force policy would have 
heaped upon their oppressors is now calmly suffered by them- 
selves. The oppressed take upon themselves the punishment 
they would have meted out to the oppressors; for they will be 
persecuted, ostracised, imprisoned, and even put to death. The 
resistance consists in refusing to work with the institutions in 
question, in withholding all assistance which the individual is 
capable of giving and which the institutions must have to exist. 
The deadlock which follows makes two things stand out: In the 
first place, it makes the oppressors see that society is a whole in 
which individuals are members of one another, that force is use- 
less in a system in which every part depends upon some other 
part, that co-operation serves social and individual interests 
better than compulsion. In the second place, the self-imposed 
and self-accepted suffering not only brings moral strength, but 
the trust placed in the goodness of the oppressors, which it in- 
volves, is creative. Suffering not only reveals to us our own 
depth and arms us with spiritual strength, but it also moves 
others, opening their eyes through sympathy to the justice of 
our cause. Suffering of this sort, in which there is no malice or 
ill will, educates the oppressed as well as the oppressors, and it 
is education, or, as Mahatma Gandhi has called it, “‘a change of 
heart,”’ which alters institutions and secures for them the neces- 
sary sanction to operate. To live in the state is to participate in 
a stupendous moral adventure; it is to put ourselves in touch 
with millions of hearts and minds which can live and live well 
only when they beat and work in creative unison. Suffering 
which others heap upon us in our docility and deadness, besides 
degrading us in our degeneration, makes them blind to our suf- 
fering; but suffering which we gladly invite ourselves, not be- 
cause we have lost all perception of self-respect but because 
through a kindled sense of responsibility we perceive it only too 
clearly, startles the tyrant with the sharpness of its truth. Vio- 
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lence begets violence, and makes the blind blinder still. Suffer- 
ing which originates from non-violent resistance checks this 
madness and brings light and guidance to unreasoned impulses. 

Although force must be renounced as an instrument of policy, 
its use may not only be justified but necessary under certain 
circumstances. Man has to choose between good and evil. Vio- 
lence must be resorted to if its renunciation commits us to some- 
thing much worse. I see innocent women and children mal- 
treated by the order of some organized institution. My duty in 
such a case is plain. Mere non-co-operation with the institution 
on my part will not do; if by using force I can stop the despicable 
deed, I must do so. I have to choose between violence, on the 
one hand, and the renunciation of my humanity, on the other; 
in other words, non-violence here becomes an attitude of cow- 
ardice and spiritual suicide. We lose much more than we gain. 
A heart that suffers each and every kind of oppression and out- 
rage has become dead to the decent impulses of life—a calamity 
which in its nature and implications is much worse than the 
worst use of violence. The soul cannot be bartered for a prin- 
ciple, however lofty it may be. Force must be used where it is 
morally necessary, but never as an instrument of policy. Even 
morally justified force needs limitations. It must never be in 
excess of what is necessary to prevent the party from commit- 
ting the outrage and to help the victims to escape and obtain 
safety. Righteous indignation is likely to explode into vindictive 
passion which exults in destruction. This is a danger which 
needs to be avoided at all cost. To maintain the law by destroy- 
ing the law-giver is a stultifying process. When a fire breaks out, 
we put it out; when a dog goes mad, we shoot it. The moral is 
not necessarily applicable to human situations. A man at whose 
“clay-shuttered doors” the voices of love and service beat in 
vain nonetheless remains an integral part of the state and so- 
ciety which shape him and which he in turn shapes. Violence, 
therefore, is justified only to the extent of preventing the occur- 
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rence of an outrage, but never to the extent of destroying the 
perpetrator of the outrage, unless his destruction is absolutely 
necessary to the prevention of the outrage. 

Rights and duties spring from self-realization, which is the 
only aim of human endeavor and for the fulfilment of which the 
state and society exist. Right is the assertion of the individual 
will in relation to the collective will, but not necessarily in rela- 
tion to the universal will. The collective will must be distin- 
guished from the universal will. The collective will is the will of 
a group of people. In democracies it is the collective will which 
carries party decisions into effect. The universal will is the will 
of the whole people. In the interests of the universal will, the 
will of God, Christ rose in rebellion against a collective will as 
embodied in the institutions of the Jews and the Gentiles. Par- 
ties, schisms, and conflict are necessary for the collective will; 
the universal will, on the other hand, has nothing outside to 
oppose it. The collective will may or may not be an expression 
of the universal will. It is evident that the collective will is the 
immediate, the universal will the ultimate, will of the people. 
The collective will stands between the universal and the indi- 
vidual will and secures willing obedience to the extent that it is 
an identity of the two. In all rights the universal will is asserted 
in the individual will. The universal will may, as we have said 
above, be in the form of the collective will, or a will which is 
higher than, and perhaps in conflict with, the collective will be- 
hind the institutions. If right is the assertion of the individual 
will in relation to the collective will, duty is the assertion of the 
collective will in the individual will. In duty we have to bring 
the individual will into conformity with the collective will; in 
right we expect the collective will to seek identity with the indi- 
vidual will. The universal will is both immanent and transcend- 
ent. It is immanent in the institutions and the collective will; it 
is transcendent in the individual will when the latter is educated. 
Rights and duties, therefore, are of two orders. There are rights 
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and duties which emanate from the immanent whole—i.e., the 
various institutions which make up the state and society—and 
rights and duties which issue from the transcendent whole. 
They depend upon the whole with which the individual identi- 
fies his will. The two orders may sometimes clash with one an- 
other. Thus, what is my right according to the collective will as 
realized in the institutions it may be my duty to denounce ac- 
cording to the transcendent whole which asserts itself in my free 
actions. This fact is often forgotten. Two distinct wholes (at 
times they may be one, as they certainly tend to be in the long 
run) make claims on the individual will—the ideal which has 
been realized and the ideal which is waiting to be realized. Crea- 
tive progress and self-realization consist in the identity of the 
two wholes, for which the identity of the individual and the uni- 
versal will is necessary. 

The nature of the Vedanta state may now be summed up. It 
is a democratic state because it is grounded on the belief that 
authority, unless divided, tends to become autocratic. It is a 
socialist state because it believes that the individual does not 
realize his individuality except in a whole, that a good deal of 
human suffering and misery is traceable not to past lives and 
the law of Karma but to the selfishness and blunderings of 
classes and interests which compose the whole. It is not a “‘to- 
talitarian” state, since for the state to cover all the aspects of 
national life is to deprive the individual of initiative and choice 
without which there can be no moral and spiritual progress. 
Even the “totalitarian” state has to be administered by indi- 
viduals on whose insight, power, and character depends its suc- 
cess. It restrains the individual when this restraint is necessary 
for the moral progress of the individual. It stands aside when by 
doing so it saves the individual from being reduced to a stand- 
ard. It believes in nationalism in the same sense as it believes in 
individualism; there is something unique in both which is worth 
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preserving. It believes in internationalism in the same sense as 
it believes in socialism and democracy; the individual cannot 
exist apart from the whole. In the end it is the state that 
exists for the individual so that the latter may know and realize 
his self. The individual exists for the state only in the sense that 
without the existence of the latter his own well-being cannot 
be attained. It is a fellowship of the individual and the whole, 
not a domination of one over the other. 


FEROZEPORE City, INDIA 








DISCUSSION 


THE ETHICS OF COMPETITION 


C. E. AYRES 


HIS volume of essays' was prepared for publication by a group 

of Professor Knight’s students at the University of Chicago. As 

they are careful to say, he had no hand in it. Indeed, I could 

well imagine that he did not altogether approve of the project. He is not 

the man to cherish all his past utterances for precious transmission to 

posterity. Certainly he has never allowed himself to be shackled by his 

earlier opinions. I am by no means sure that he would now give full 

agreement to everything this book contains or even that its contents and 

its emphasis would be the same if he had done the selecting and editing 
himself. 

Nevertheless this book is the most complete and faithful expression of 
the whole of Professor Knight’s intellectual personality that we have or 
are likely to have for some time to come. Risk, Uncertainty and Profit 
deals with a special problem in an appropriately technical fashion, and so, 
I presume, will his anticipated work on capital. Professor Knight is only 
fifty, and we may therefore hope that he will some day give us a complete 
and mature statement of his social philosophy. But until he does so we 
shall find his postulates and guiding principles, his assumptions and con- 
clusions, his outlook upon our times, and his hopes and fears for the future 
of industrial society more fully assembled in this collection than anywhere 
else. 

In these circumstances what is under review is not so much a book as 
aman. The temptation to study the man behind the essays is irresistible. 
One could scarcely read this book, I think, without realizing that its au- 
thor is not only deeply versed in the literature of philosophy but is him- 
self of distinctly philosophic temperament. Knight has often referred to 
himself in print as an economist of “the armchair persuasion,” but the 
physical immobility which the phrase suggests does scant justice to the 
restlessness and adventurousness of a mind inveterately given to project- 
ing every problem into the infinite and viewing it in terms of its elemental 


t Frank Hyneman Knight, The Ethics of Competition. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1935. Pp. 363. $3.00. 
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components and its ultimate implications. The intellectual ruthlessness 
of the philosopher is also very much in evidence. In the Preface to A p- 
pearance and Reality the great Oxford philosopher, F. H. Bradley, re- 
marked that “in a world in which all is rotten it is the business of the phi- 
losopher to cry ‘stinking fish.’”’ That is a duty Knight has never shirked. 
Neither the follies of mankind nor the fatuities of his intellectual con- 
temporaries escape his savage irony. But at the same time Knight has 
always had a full measure of the philosopher’s characteristic gentleness 
and the tragic realization of the discrepancy between our aspirations and 
our achievements both as men and as thinkers. Furthermore, he has 
never exempted himself from the foibles and failures of the race, and in 
this also he has been a true philosopher. No modern thinker has been 
more Socratic in his emphasis upon what we do not know and cannot do. 

The temptation to try to trace a connection between the characteristic 
ideas and opinions of such a writer and his personal idiosyncrasies is very 
strong and I may not be able to resist it altogether. But what is most 
important is not the relation of a set of ideas to something else but rather 
the relation of the ideas to each other. Even this is difficult and dangerous 
enough. No one can ever be quite sure which of his own ideas are basic 
and which derivative, let alone those of someone else; and each of us 
naturally claims the last word with respect to his own stuff. Neverthe- 
less, the task of trying to understand each other is an inescapable part of 
our job as students of economics, philosophy, or anything else. 

What is most important about Knight as an economist is that he is also 
a philosopher. This conjunction is suggested by the title of the present 
volume. But the phrase “ethics of competition” is nevertheless danger- 
ously misleading. As every economist knows, Professor Knight is an 
avowed exponent of “orthodox” economic theory, but his conception of 
the rdle of competition and “free private enterprise” in modern life is 
highly unorthodox. The state of mind we have long been led to expect in 
devotees of neo-classical theory is one of complacency, if not toward busi- 
ness enterprise itself, at least toward the institutional scheme in which 
business enterprise has flourished. But Knight’s state of mind could per- 
haps be described as cynicism punctuated with cries of anguish. Certainly 
it is the very opposite of complacency. 

Knight’s argument for the orthodox theory of price equilibrium is the 
counsel of despair. In his view the real values of life—the moral objec- 
tives of the human struggle—are intensely personal. They are felt rather 
than known. More in sadness than in anger he casts aside every attempt 
to analyze the wants and desires which actuate mankind as intellectually 
fatuous, and in particular the “pragmatic” or instrumental logic. This 
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philosophy, which begins by questioning whether the world, or human 
experience, is actually bifurcate, whether wants or values for instance are 
fundamentally different and distinct from the rest of human life, is 
anathema to Knight. Indeed, so sharp are Knight’s opinions on this point 
that it sometimes seems as though he positively wants not to understand 
these things. I can explain this attitude to my own satisfaction only in 
personal terms. Knight is temperamentally an extreme individualist, pas- 
sionately given to keeping himself to himself. Proceeding in this vein I 
should say that the logical ultimacy which he is therefore temperamental- 
ly disposed to attribute to wants and values is closely linked to his views 
on social leadership which I shall discuss later. 

At all events Knight’s economic orthodoxy does not carry with it any 
great admiration for business enterprise as a moral phenomenon. He 
says: 

Admitting that business success tends in the large to go with business ability, 
we must face the question of the abstract merit of such capacity as a human 
trait, and hence of business as a game. It can hardly be denied that there is a 
preponderance of cultivated opinion against it. Successful business men have 
not become proverbial for the qualities that the best minds and most sensitive 
spirits of the race agree in calling noble. Business as it is and has been does not 
commonly display a very high order of sportsmanship, not to mention the ques- 
tion . . . . as to whether sportsmanship itself is the highest human ideal 
Economic production has been made a fascinating sport for the leaders, but this 
has been accomplished by reducing it to mechanical drudgery for the rank and 
file [pp. 65, 67]. 

Even on the score of mechanical efficiency, “the main defence,” as he 
says, “of the competitive system against an increasing body of criticism,” 
the truth is that “efficiency is disappointingly low” (p. 102). If neverthe- 
less “the task of economic analysis is to show why the profit-seeking 
motive impels the private producer to put resources to the use which 
brings the largest yield” (p. 234), the reason is not that this constitutes 
a solution of the problem of the good life. In the opinion of Professor 
Knight that problem is infinitely greater than the narrow scope of eco- 
nomics, and is probably beyond the powers of the human mind to solve. 
But because this seems to be the case how much the more important it is to 
hold fast that which is good, and sound, and logically—mathematically— 
demonstrable in the science of prices! 

Thus the paradox of Professor Knight’s economic orthodoxy flows into 
the paradox of science as he conceives it. What seems to charm him most 
in orthodox economic theory is precisely the fact that it doesn’t mean 
very much, and this is true of all science. Since “the general theory of 
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economics” is simply “the rationale of life—insofar as it has any ration- 
ale!” the first question for a scientific economics is how far life is ra- 
tional. “Now this, we shall contend, is not very far; the scientific view 
of life is a limited and partial view; life is at bottom an exploration in the 
field of values, an attempt to discover values, rather than on the basis of 
knowledge of them to produce and enjoy them to the greatest extent’ 
(p. 105). Thus science achieves its exactness by a process of abstraction, 
describing and predicting with astonishing accuracy various matters of 
correspondingly minute importance, and economics does the same. It can 
achieve accuracy, but in the sense in which it does so it “‘is not a descrip- 
tive, or an explanatory, science of reality.”” On the other hand, the ab- 
stractions, though relatively meaningless, are universal. In this sense 
economics “deals with ideal concepts which are probably as universal for 
rational thought as those of ordinary geometry” (p. 277). 

The question might well be asked whether anyone could explicitly 

define a problem in such narrow terms and thereafter be content to remain 
within the confines of his own definition. The case of Professor Knight 
at least suggests a negative answer. Some orthodox economists seem al- 
together unaware of the abstractness of their own lucubrations, unaware, 
that is, of the existence of any reality beyond the horizon of price equi- 
libria. But Knight is not an ostrich. As these essays clearly show, it is 
the bewildering confusion of economic reality that interests him most. 
Thus his seems to be the logical position of Paul. No contemporary econo- 
mist is more given to the expression of opinion on matters which by his 
own admission lie outside the neat hedgerows of science, and none is more 
candid in acknowledging that his opinions are not the voice of God. 
i But this disavowal of the pretense of scientific authority nevertheless 
involves another paradox, or rather another manifestation of the one 
with which we have already been concerned. For in this region of eco- 
nomic opinion not only do “the data lack the stability, classifiability, 
and measurability requisite to scientific treatment’; on this account 
“actual economic practise must as we have argued be at least as much an 
art based on wide general knowledge and sound judgment as a science 
with accurate premises and rigorous conclusions” (p. 143). But raising 
the banner of art does not mean that Trojans and Tyrians are all to be 
treated alike. It may be tha* no exact standards of judgment exist in such 
a field, but nowhere is there a greater discrepancy between the genius 
and the fool. Professor Knight advances his own opinions with genuine 
modesty, but this does not deter him from denouncing the opinions of 
others. 

He does so, moreover, because the denunciation of error is a public 
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duty of the highest importance, but quite without hope that it can ever 
be effective. Because economic statesmanship is exercised in the field, not 
of science, but of opinion, and because opinions differ with the general 
knowledge and sound judgment of the people who hold them, and because 
the mass of mankind therefore lives in a perpetual twilight haze of error, 
it follows that meretricious falsehood inevitably triumphs over unpalat- 
able truth. Hence “the economists and sociologists known to the public 
as such are chiefly popular lecturers and journalists” (p. 357). Hence also 
“the profoundest ground for doubt regarding the possibilities of a work- 
able and ethically tolerable democracy lies in the failure of the intellectual 
leadership of the nineteenth century” (p. 305). Thus while Knight him- 
self cleaves to truth with passionate intensity, letting the chips fall where 
they may, he finds one of the most important truths to be the fact that 
“man is a romanticist. Truth and right themselves are, in themselves, 
dull, prosaic, commonplace; they are interesting only if they are novel, 
or in dispute, or the violation shocking, or, especially, if they are a means 
to distinction and power’”’ (p. 309). 

The consequences of this truth are catastrophic. Being fools, ‘men 
show a tendency to gravitate into groups in which one of the main effec- 
tive bases of internal unity is a sentiment of opposition to or competition 
with other groups” (p. 320); “the common culture of such groups is the 
least common denominator of superstitious fear and hate’’ (p. 302); “the 
problem of social action is almost wholly a problem of leadership” 
(p. 349); and social leadership is a matter of “skill in verbal utterance, 
or capacity in any form to ‘influence’ other persons” (p. 291), “or, in 
plainer language, deception, fraud, ‘humbug’ ” (p. 344). The net effect 
of all this can scarcely be contemplated without a shudder. In the first 
place, social instability seems inevitable. ‘The game is, or soon becomes, 
so ‘unfair’ that the losers can hardly be morally condemned if they refuse 
to abide by its rules and results” (p. 293); but the resulting restlessness 
only prepares the way for the pseudo-leader who “leads by following”’ 
and by representing himself to society as “its symbol, its hero,” his own 
conviction on this point being ‘“‘contagious by its intensity,” and his chief 
attribute “an absolute and fervid faith in his own ‘call’ to the position of 
representing and speaking and acting for the group, and a belief that all 
opposition reflects immoral motives, or hopeless stupidity” (p. 323). 

This, of course, is Fascism. Like a rabbit fixed by the serpent’s 
glittering eye, Knight is thus drawn into the jaws of a conclusion that is 
utterly hateful to him. “Speaking as one perhaps second to none in 
hatred of nationalistic dictatorship, I must still confess to seeing in the 
nationalistic philosophy a central core of profound truth. Social-moral 
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motivation must rest on more than pure, abstract ethical idealism. It has 
a quality properly called religious. ... . I offer this as a simple fact, a 
fact of ‘observation’ in the only sense in which really human data ever are 
observed” (p. 321). What is this sense? Is it perhaps that of self-observa- 
tion? When I reach this point I find it almost impossible to refrain from 
wondering whether there has not been present in Knight’s mind from the 
very beginning—from the point at which he put wants and values beyond 
the reach of critical scrutiny—a certain mysticism, a tragic sense of the 
ineffable, a belief that “life” must have some “meaning” that is forever 
hidden from scientific disrespect. Is this the paradox which dogs his ap- 
parent intellectual ruthlessness at every point? I should hesitate to say, 
but I cannot help wondering. 

The whole vicious circle seems so easily avoidable. Professor Knight 
ignores institutions. But surely institutions exist and are the source and 
substance of all the wants and values of a social species which accordingly 
are not in the least unknowable. We are not driven to cherish the inani- 
ties of price equilibria because wants and values can be handled in no 
other way. On the contrary, our wants and values are one phase of the 
social scheme of which property, exchange, and price are another phase, 
and the latter can be known only to the degree to which we predicate 
that the former also can be known and examined in detail. Science, more- 
over, is not utterly distinct from all the rest of human experience. As a 
mode of behavior it is perhaps alternative to superstition—that is, to the 
institutional mode of behavior—and can be extended to the dissection, 
for instance, of the human body or of social attitudes (wants and values) 
only to the degree to which those who practice it are prepared to treat 
the human body, or social attitudes, as objects of analysis and not as 
precious “inner” possessions, ineffable and unknowable. And by the same 
token the stupidity and obscurantism of which all societies afford so 
many instances are not proved by Knight or anybody else to be an in- 
herent and unchanging quality of the human species as a species. On the 
contrary, they are inherent in institutions and they give way to the 
degree and only to the degree that scientific modes of thought displace 
institutionalized social attitudes. 

Nor is there any demonstrated limit to which such displacement can 
go. “To say that human nature has changed,” as Knight rightly remarks, 
“may argue that it may change again, but it does not argue anybody can 
change it” (p. 301). But neither does it argue that nobody’s activities 
have the slightest relation to the process of change. Knight is very im- 
patient with the pretensions of reformers, and heaven knows his im- 
patience is all too often justified. Reformers are a pretty cocky lot. But 
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surely this does not mean that all thinking is equally doomed to a uni- 
versal futility. In spite of his prevailing cynicism Knight urges the im- 
portance of calm, dispassionate discussion, and in this most of us would 
join him. Moreover, I should repudiate his final doubt whether such a 
thing is possible, not because I think myself better and wiser than other 
men or the present generation better and wiser than mankind has been 
hitherto, but because to engage in calm, dispassionate discussion is to be- 
have scientifically rather than institutionally, and because the pattern of 
scientific behavior exists in the modern world and on a much larger scale 
than ever before. 

Furthermore, science exists and grows and progressively dominates the 
minds and behavior of mankind, not because intellectual giants have 
scored personal triumphs over the “‘leaders”’ of institutional debauch, but 
because science itself is an expression of a social process just as old and 
just as continuous in social life as the malignancies of institutional de- 
pravity. This may be called the machine process. Professor Knight 
denies and ignores it—why, I cannot understand except on the supposi- 
tion of some obscure Presbyterian urge, some sort of will to believe in 
total depravity. Neither Knight nor any of the rest of us is going to make 
much impression on the world, nor is Hitler, or Stalin, or anybody else. I 
should not argue that Aristotle was “greater” or “‘better’’ or “wiser” than 
Alexander of Macedon, but I certainly should insist that the activity in 
which Aristotle participated has proved more important and has in fact 
altered the world and changed human nature to a far greater degree than 
the activity of which Alexander was a notable exemplar. Industrial so- 
ciety may still pass away, adding another instance, as Veblen said, of the 
triumph of imbecile institutions. But even that would not prove the folly 
of mankind or the inherent logical inadequacy of science. It would only 
prove that in this instance the skill of hand and brain, that great force 
which in our time had brought mankind to an all-time high of security 
and health and comfort and emancipation from the horrors of superstition, 
had nevertheless been quenched in this particular instance by another and 
opposing force. Re-civilization would still be possible. Until the last man 
has perished the triumph of hand and brain over heart and spleen is still 
conceivable. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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LOGIC AND MORAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


CHARNER PERRY 


STENSIBLY this book’ deals primarily with basic logical prob- 
() lems; but as a matter of fact, the logical analysis is merely sur- 
face show; and actually the book is an exemplification of a pas- 
sionate resolution of a fundamental ethical problem. Behind the book, 
but reflected in it, is a stubborn ethical dilemma which is a perennial thorn 
in the flesh to sensitive men; and portrayed in the book is one of the 
major alternatives available for dealing with this dilemma. The dilemma 
arises from the fact that while men find themselves committed in prin- 
ciple to guidance of their beliefs and their actions by reason, they find 
themselves in practice unable to distinguish, with the rigor and certainty 
required by the principle, between what is reasonable and what is un- 
reasonable. Each man is troubled by the discrepancy in his own beliefs 
between the principle and his applications of it, and is haunted by prob- 
lems which resist rational solution; but his trouble is magnified by his 
realization that even the beliefs in regard to which he is most certain and 
in the construction of which he most ruthlessly sacrificed his credulity 
and his sentiments to his determination to be reasonable are rejected by 
other men. If men are reasonable, their beliefs should agree; but since 
men’s beliefs do not agree, someone is uot reasonable. Disagreement may 
be considered as a curious fact; but it presents an ethical problem which 
not all men can escape. One must decide what to think about man, com- 
mitted to being a rational animal but unable to realize his ideal, what to 
think about other men, what to think about one’s self, and what to think 
about the ideal of being reasonable. 

Mr. Ayer has evidently been deeply troubled by these moral issues. As 
he says, “the questions with which philosophy is concerned are purely 
logical questions; and although people do in fact dispute about logical 
questions, such disputes are always unwarranted. For they involve either 
the denial of a proposition which is necessarily true, or the assertion of a 
proposition which is necessarily false. In all such cases, therefore, we 
may be sure that one party to the dispute has been guilty of a miscalcu- 
lation which a sufficiently close scrutiny of the reasoning will enable us 
to detect Accordingly, we who are interested in the condition of 
philosophy can no longer acquiesce in the existence of party divisions 
among philosophers.” 


* Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic. London: Victor Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 
254. Qs. 
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There are many ways of dealing with this ethical dilemma. One way 
is to assume that most other men are fools. But for a sensitive man this 
procedure is too simple. It may, however, be made to work if one can 
construct a principle by which one can at the same time purify one’s self 
and in an impersonal way place dissenting opinions outside the bounds of 
rational discourse. Though various principles may be constructed for this 
purpose, there is some advantage in having a principle which seems to be 
a clearer and more adequate rendition of the principle that one should be- 
lieve what is reasonable. If the principle is to be used as a means of ruling 
out a part of the beliefs of other men, there is need for it to be given au- 
thority through an identification of it with something in whose name it 
may be asserted, and in whose name one may perform the indicated puri- 
fication of one’s own beliefs and the beliefs of other men. 

Though this alternative might be refined in various ways, it is adopted 
by Mr. Ayer in the simple form outlined above. The principle used is 
that all propositions which are not tautologies and which are not em- 
pirically verifiable are meaningless. The principle is given impersonality 
and authority by being associated with science and identified with logic. 
It is then applied ruthlessly. After settling many minor problems, and 
when he has only forty pages more to fill, Mr. Ayer says: “I propose, 
therefore, to examine in turn the three great issues concerning which 
philosophers have differed in the past, to sort out the problems of which 
these issues consist, and to provide for each problem a solution appropri- 
ate to its nature.” 

It is not easy to quiet the suspicion that Mr. Ayer has ironically con- 
structed a reductio ad absurdum of logical positivism, and this suspicion 
is kept alive by flashes of brilliance and by instances of clear analysis 
throughout the book. When, however, one remembers how intense a 
passion for moral righteousness may be generated by a forced solution of 
an ethical dilemma, one becomes convinced that the book is not irony 
but rather the expression of moral impetuosity. 

The statement that the book clearly aims to resolve an ethical dilemma 
is not a criticism of Mr. Ayer’s argument; but it is an essential prelimi- 
nary to criticism, since a major point at issue is whether or not the doc- 
trines in the book serve to solve the ethical dilemma at which they are so 
clearly directed. It may be that “if the questions about which the parties 
contend are logical in character, they can be definitively answered; and, if 
they are not logical, they must either be dismissed as metaphysical, or 
made the subject of an empirical enquiry.” But it by no means follows 
that this principle will meet the needs of those who “can no longer 
acquiesce in the existence of party divisions among philosophers.” Logic 
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unfortunately will not take by the throat men who disagree about logical 
questions and force them to agree; and empirical inquiry is not always 
as coercive as it should be. No doubt the imperative that problems should 
be sorted into those that depend for a solution upon logical analysis, those 
that depend for a solution upon empirical investigation, and those that 
are meaningless contributes something in the way of clarification to the 
general principle that one should base his solution of a problem on a con- 
sideration of the evidence relevant to the problem; but the point which 
needs emphasis is that such an imperative does not escape the difficulties 
of application which beset the general principle. One fools one’s self when 
one thinks to remove, by a restatement or reaffirmation of principles, the 
gap which lies between principle and practice; but one may indeed by this 
self-befuddlement convert a disagreement with other men over applica- 
tion of principles into a fundamental conflict over principles. 

Though making too great claims for his doctrines is the most im- 
portant defect of Mr. Ayer’s book, and perhaps the major source of other 
mistakes, it is not the case that the doctrines themselves are developed 
in a consistent or satisfactory fashion. 

The central thesis of the book is that a distinction must be made be- 
tween analytic propositions and synthetic propositions; that analytic 
propositions are necessary but are completely devoid of factual content; 
that synthetic propositions are not necessary but are empirically veri- 
fiable; and that propositions which are neither empirically verifiable nor 
analytic are meaningless. The whole argument rests on the thesis that it 
is possible to determine with certainty whether any given proposition is 
analytic or not and whether it is empirically verifiable or not. Both of 
these determinations must be made, since a proposition that is known not 
to be empirically verifiable may be either analytic or meaningless, and a 
proposition which is known not to be analytic may be either empirically 
verifiable or meaningless. Disposal of propositions as meaningless, upon 
which Mr. Ayer places so much emphasis, cannot be accomplished until 
the propositions are seen to be neither analytic nor empirically verifiable. 

Not only does Mr. Ayer not furnish criteria for making these determi- 
nations with certainty, but he does give criteria clearly such that the de- 
terminations cannot be made with certainty. He asserts that “the cri- 
terion of an analytic proposition is that its validity should follow simply 
from the definition of the terms contained in it.”’ It should be noticed 
that a proposition is asserted to be analytic not if its validity follows from 
a definition of the terms contained in it, but if its validity follows from 
the definition of the terms contained in it. If any definition of the con- 
tained terms could be used, then the class of analytic propositions would 
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be much too wide, and one could not be sure that a proposition was not 
analytic until he had considered every possible definition for the contained 
terms. Mr. Ayer goes on to say that the validity of an analytic proposition 
does not depend upon the proposition being included in a system and 
being deduced from other analytic propositions or from propositions 
taken as self-evident. Since the distinction between any definition and 
the definition of the contained terms is not made by reference to a system, 
Mr. Ayer asserts apparently that for any proposition the proper defini- 
tion of the contained terms is unambiguously determined by the nature of 
things. 

If, however, we turn to Mr. Ayer’s account of definition, we find that 
the matter is after all not so simple. There are, we are told, two kinds of 
definition, explicit definition, which consists in the substitution of a 
synonym for the word to be defined, and definition in use, which consists 
in the substitution of an equivalent proposition not containing the word 
to be defined or any of its synonyms for the proposition containing the 
word to be defined. In order to determine what explicit definitions of a term 
are possible, it is necessary to findallits synonyms. According to Mr. Ayer, 
two terms are synonymous if, and only if, ‘the simple substitution of one 
symbol for the other, in any sentence in which either can significantly 
occur, always yields a new sentence which is equivalent to the old.” We 
must note in passing that according to this doctrine one can never be sure 
that two terms are synonymous until he has substituted one for the other 
in every sentence in which either can significantly occur; and consequent- 
ly we cannot be sure two terms are synonymous until we are certain that 
there is no other proposition in which either could significantly occur. 

Both explicit definition and definition in use depend upon the dis- 
covery that propositions not containing the term to be defined are equiva- 
lent to the proposition containing such term. According to Mr. Ayer, two 
propositions are equivalent “if, and only if, every sentence which is en- 
tailed by any given group of sentences in conjunction with one of them is 
entailed by the same group in conjunction with the other.”” We may note 
that since definition is made to depend upon determination of whether 
certain propositions are equivalent, and since determination of whether 
certain propositions are equivalent is made to depend upon determina- 
tion of what propositions follow from the propositions considered, it must 
be possible to determine the implications of some propositions prior to 
definition of the terms which they contain. Very likely this is the case; 
but while Mr. Ayer assumes in certain connections that it is, he does not 
recognize the assumption and does not in his explicit doctrines provide 
either for its presence or its absence. The more important point to notice, 
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however, is that, according to Mr. Ayer’s rule for determining equiva- 
lence, one cannot be sure that two propositions are equivalent until each 
of them has been considered in conjunction with every possible group of 
other propositions; and it is difficult to be certain that one has exhausted 
the groups of propositions with which the original propositions might be 
placed. There is, of course, the added difficulty that if the first proposition 
in conjunction with a given group of propositions entails itself along with 
other propositions, and the second proposition in conjunction with the 
same group entails itself along with other propositions, one cannot de- 
termine whether the two sets of entailed propositions are the same until 
one knows whether the first proposition is the same as the second proposi- 
tion; and this, of course, is the initial problem. 

It is evident that Mr. Ayer does not use the criteria he suggests as a 
basis for actually determining what propositions are analytic, but rather 
as part of his argument for the doctrine that all necessary propositions are 
analytic and that no analytic propositions have any factual content. For 
the belief that no analytic propositions have any factual content, little 
proof is given. As a matter of fact, the argument is directed to establish- 
ing the quite different proposition that whether a given proposition is 
analytic or not is not determined by its factual content. The main proof 
for this proposition is furnished by the assertion that definitions are not 
determined by observation; the main proof for this is the assumption that 
definitions merely record determinations to use words in a certain way; 
and the main proof for this assumption is the assertion that there are 
many actual, and more conceivable, systems of language and of logic. 
This argument, as reflected in Mr. Ayer’s discussion of the method of de- 
termining whether a proposition is analytic, involves the doctrine that 
a proposition is determined to be analytic only in relation to some lan- 
guage system, or some system of definitions and conventions. While not 
removing any of the difficulties previously mentioned in connection with 
Mr. Ayer’s criteria for determining whether a proposition is analytic, this 
doctrine introduces other problems, perhaps not insoluble but not dealt 
with in the book, in regard to the way in which linguistic or logical sys- 
tems are determined, in regard to the relations among such systems and 
principles for making transitions from one to another, and in regard to 
the nature of language and symbols. 

Other difficulties arise from the conjunction of the assertions and as- 
sumptions just indicated with the other main doctrine, that all necessary 
propositions are analytic. The proof given for this doctrine is that while 
it is clear that no necessary proposition could be established by empirical 
observation, necessary propositions can be dealt with as being analytic. 
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Mr. Ayer, consequently, since he admits that there are necessary proposi- 
tions, must assert that at least some analytic propositions are necessary. 
He chooses, however, not to make a distinction among analytic proposi- 
tions in regard to being necessary, but asserts that all analytic proposi- 
tions are necessary, presumably in the same sense and the same degree. 

Several sentences, all occurring in the same paragraph, suggest the 
difficulties which Mr. Ayer encounters. He asserts that analytic proposi- 
tions ‘“‘simply record our determination to use words in a certain fashion.” 
But the next sentence is “We cannot deny them without infringing the 
conventions which are presupposed by our very denial, and so falling into 
self-contradiction.” This second statement certainly asserts more than 
that there are propositions which cannot be denied unless the conventions 
and definitions from which they follow are also denied; it asserts that 
there are propositions following from conventions so inescapable that the 
conventions must be accepted as a necessary condition for denying the 
propositions in question. Mr. Ayer then remarks that “our justification 
for holding that the world could not conceivably disobey the laws of logic 
is simply that we could not say of an unlogical world how it would look.” 
This evidently carries us still further, since it asserts that there are some 
propositions or some conventions which are necessary conditions for any 
description of any world. Certainly not all analytic propositions have this 
peculiar character; and consequently, those that haveit possess it not mere- 
ly by virtue of being analytic. Mr. Ayer proceeds to say, “It is perfectly 
conceivable that we should have employed different linguistic conventions 
from those which we actually do employ. But whatever these conven- 
tions might be, the tautologies in which we recorded them would always 
be necessary.”” Surely, he should have said that whatever our conven- 
tions there would necessarily be tautologies; and he has confused the 
proposition that it is necessary for every language to have tautologies 
with the proposition that every tautology in every language is necessary. 
At any rate, Mr. Ayer seems to find it necessary, as indicated by the as- 
sertion beginning “whatever these conventions may be,” to assert a 
proposition which does not merely record one set of conventions. Per- 
haps from an analysis of the conventions by which such terms as “lan- 
guage” and “convention” are defined in our own language, one might 
derive the proposition that our conventions imply that any language must 
have tautologies; but this is clearly not the same as the proposition that 
any language, whatever its conventions, has conventions which imply that 
any language, whatever its conventions, must have tautologies. 

Some basis has now been given for the suspicion that Mr. Ayer does not 
furnish criteria which enable one to determine whether any given proposi- 
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tion is or is not analytic; and brief consideration may be given to the 
criterion he furnishes for identifying factual propositions. He states that 
“we may say that it is the mark of a genuine factual proposition, not that 
it should be equivalent to an experiential proposition, or any finite num- 
ber of experiential propositions, but simply that some experiential prop- 
ositions can be deduced from it in conjunction with certain other 
premises without being deducible from those other premises alone.” 

Disregarding the great difficulties in the way of defining the term 
“experiential proposition,” difficulties with which Mr. Ayer does not deal 
at all adequately, we may note that according to the criterion suggested, 
a proposition could not be known not to be factual until it had been con- 
sidered in conjunction with every possible group of other premises, and 
that a proposition could not be known to be factual until it has been de- 
termined on other grounds not to be analytic. This last stipulation is 
based on the fact that Mr. Ayer has not proved that it is never possible 
from an analytic proposition and a group of factual propositions to de- 
duce a factual proposition which could not be deduced from the factual 
propositions without the analytic proposition. Unless this possibility is 
ruled out, deduction of an experiential proposition from a group of 
propositions plus the proposition under investigation is consistent with 
the proposition under investigation being analytic. 

It is not suggested that Mr. Ayer’s analysis is altogether incorrect 
but that it is manifestly inadequate as a basis for his belief that he has 
found a quick and easy way for dealing with dissenters. Though there are 
serious errors in the analysis, the occurrence of these may plausibly be 
ascribed to the enthusiasm generated by the author’s conviction that he 
has solved the ethical dilemma previously mentioned, and discovered a 
rational ground for refusing to tolerate any longer differences of opinion 
among philosophers, or at least a rational ground for refusing to tolerate 
the opinions which differ from his own. This way of resolving the ethical 
dilemma mentioned may be valid, despite the errors in Mr. Ayer’s ex- 
emplification of it; but the point to be insisted upon is that to determine 
whether or not such a solution is valid it is necessary not merely to pro- 
vide a subtler system of logical analysis but also to bring to explicit at- 
tention the extent of the claims made by any such solution. 
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is composed (with possibly one partial exception) of speeches, 

twenty-four speeches from ten to thirty minutes in delivery length, 
dealing mostly with education, delivered here and there on what might 
have been the regular annual circuit of any important American univer- 
sity president. Eight of them are University of Chicago addresses. One 
of them was previously published in this Journal (XLIV [1934], 175-84). 
The speeches cover in a manner the institutional spread of the American 
educational system from elementary grades to graduate schools. They 
allocate duties between the various levels and suggest functions to regional 
groups, especially to New England (pp. 70-80) and to “The Western Uni- 
versities” (pp. 81-86); they call medical education back to Galen (pp. 
51-58), promote legal education to a plane of purer reason (pp. 41-50), 
set Jefferson severely right with “the intellectual love of God” (pp. 59- 
69), and modestly proclaim the virtues of “the Chicago Plan” (pp. 188- 
97); they glimpse curricular changes of unrevealed magnitude through 
presidential means obscure as to technique; and, as bearing upon those 
changes and whatever else the fact bears upon, they confess and publish 
the radical conversion (“The Autobiography of an Ex-Law Student,” pp. 
41-50) of an organizer of the Yale Institute of Human Relations from 
major interest in social facts to a recurring emphasis upon “clear and dis- 
tinct ideas” (p. 32) as the solvent cure for the contemporary “bewilder- 
ment” (pp. 24, 40). 

Merely as speeches the book would hardly call for further comment 
than this. Speeches sometimes have to be made, are made, are enjoyed or 
otherwise, and are then forgotten. Most of us are happy that most of our 
speeches die with their delivery. But Mr. Hutchins has thought these 
speeches worth preserving in a book. They are obviously prepared with 
care, especially as to style. Cleverly articulate, pungently brief, unapolo- 
getically bold, Mr. Hutchins’ written voice is artfully or artlessly shrill, as 
the title of the book loudly declares. It is so singular as to be arresting to 
find a mere academic (“It is not that I know education well; it is simply 
that I know nothing else at all” [p. 149]) who can so stylize thought as to 
give its expression the semblance of liquidized action. This is the symbolic 
stuff of which great leaders are made—historically, great military leaders; 


Pi coe HUTCHINS, of Chicago, has published a book. It 


* Robert Maynard Hutchins, No Friendly Voice. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. viiit+197. $2.00. 
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and it is doubtful whether there is another voice, friendly or not, on the 
world’s stage today that surpasses Hutchins’ in this quality, unless per- 
chance it be Mussolini’s. Though Hutchins’ speech is thus mimetic of ac- 
tion, his style is heavily touched with the facetious. Perhaps this indirec- 
tion is only the professor persisting in the president; but facetiousness is 
excellent defense by demurrer, and it could be singularly effective in 
guarding one’s front who is disposed to attack at the flanks. 

Studied as the style of the speeches is, the content must occupy us more. 
It is not likely that Mr. Hutchins intends the speeches to be taken other 
than seriously. There is an earnest urgency about even their pervasive 
facetiousness. They recall, and in part record, substantial administrative 
rearrangement at the University of Chicago during the Hutchins’ incum- 
bency, the perfecting of the general courses which Hutchins found already 
forming, the installation of general examinations, and the lifting of the 
piecemeal credit system from the backs of students. But even these mat- 
ters—important though they are and improvements though they be at the 
University of Chicago—are not the main carriers of the seriousness of the 
speeches. The general air of the book seems to say more forcibly than is 
said in several specific places that all these have but cleared the education- 
al deck of trivialities in order to make room and to get ready for really 
important things. He puts both the impatience at nonessentials and the 
high-tensional devotion to great things together in remarking that “wher- 
ever I have met with educational people, from Hawaii to Rhode Island 
and from Minnesota to Texas, I have been struck by their unwillingness 
to discuss the only important question about education and research, and 
that is the question of content The program of the Association of 
American Universities is a list of topics so trifling that one wonders how 
anybody managed to think of them....” (p. 170). This expectancy 
seems harnessed to curricular innovations for the new four-year college 
(last two years of high school and first two years of college) and predictive 
of subsequent extension of the innovations into research. The book de- 
clares itself far more important in what it promises as imminent than in 
what it records as achieved. 

Before turning, however, to consider these matters, let us orient the 
book and its author with reference to the major emphasis of the present 
issue of this Journal. The relation of all this to liberalism is our apology 
for a somewhat extended treatment here. President Hutchins is a well- 
known liberal. Light is thrown by the book upon both the theory and the 
practice of liberalism, especially in education. Hutchins devotes some of 
his most telling speeches to a defense of the historic position of liberalism. 
“The strategic liberty of liberalism” he locates at once as freedom of 
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speech. He has no “patience,” he tells the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, ‘with the philosophy of ‘Yes, but’ as applied to this 
matter” (p. 149). One notes as between a speech in 1931 (p. 150) and one 
in 1935 (p. 15) his frank change of opinion from qualified attack upon the 
security of academic tenure to unqualified defense of this security. This 
new conviction he boldly implements with the covert recommendation to 
the business board of one American university that if trustees find them- 
selves out of tune with their professors, it is their business to resign, not 
the business of the professors (p. 14). This follows from the fact that the 
university is the community of scholars (p. 5); trustees are but business 
men who serve the professors as custodians of funds, for what to business 
men is some adequate quid pro quo. Where has there been another voice 
as clear and emphatic as Hutchins’ upon this basic matter during these 
trying years of the depression? 

Knowing in general that the position of the American university presi- 
dent (especially when he is not himself a scholar) is as anomalous, not to 
say as adventitious, as that of the board of trustees, and having now 
learned from this leading president that the university is the “community 
of scholars,” one turns for light from this liberal leader upon the functions 
of the presidency itself. How, inside these prescribed limits, is the presi- 
dent to function: with reference to the trustees? with reference to the 
community of scholars? with reference to the solvent ideas, “clear and 
distinct,” which are through the faculty to cure contemporary bewilder- 
ment? 

Giving detailed consideration to these inquiries, a careful reader of the 
presidential mind learns even from speeches certain things. On the record, 
he learns that the president is to be the “interpreter’’ of the board and the 
faculty to each other (p. 14). He learns that the president is “to prevent 
the faculty from wasting the University’s funds” (p. 14), because ‘‘the 
professor pays” for such waste, diversion, and for all his and others’ fol- 
lies (pp. 148 ff.); that the president is to guard the board of wealthy men 
from the temptation on their part ‘“‘to control the educational and scien- 
tific work of the University” (p. 15); that he is to protect the professors 
from the public as well as from the board (p. 15). It appears that the 
president is to be rugged enough to keep the rugged board members in 
their place as financiers; clever enough to keep the public in its expectant 
but complacent place; and wise enough to keep the professors, who are the 
university by “clear and distinct’’ definition, in their supreme place, while 
prodding? them into or providing them with other “clear and distinct 


2“Nor can I assure you that you will not be perpetually harried about the in- 
adequacies, if any, of the curriculum” (p. 168). 
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ideas” through which their vocation will be converted into a beneficent 
ministry for bewildered mankind. 

Quite a job that—even for a university president. It is a job, however, 
which these speeches register as mostly done at Chicago. One learns (par- 
ticularly from the chapter on “The Chicago Plan” [pp. 188-97]) that hav- 
ing measurably achieved all other objectives at Chicago, the president 
is prepared to move now full force against the world’s bewilderment. Only 
that task remains completely to do. 

But where are “the clear and distinct ideas’ as ammunition for this 
last advance against moderns who are bewildered and are proud of it (pp. 
24 ff.)? The book is most amazing in answering that question, if it can 
be said to answer it at all. Not to answer it is more amazing than any an- 
swer could be, since such ideas are conceived by Hutchins as the content 
of education and the very goal of mind. Perhaps the equivocality of the 
answer, if it be an answer, is strategy—the strategy of a liberal leader who 
thinks that liberal followers can be kept followers only by being kept in 
the dark. There is much indeed to suggest that a liberal who would lead 
liberals must resort to such strategy; for is it not true (as Mussolini has 
explicitly said) that the moment liberals have an answer, they convert it 
into a question and thus spoil the effectiveness of the answer for action? 
There are some indications, however, in the book itself that the president 
actually does not know the answer in final detail and is therefore confess- 
ing ignorance rather than perpetrating strategy (note pp. 94, 129, 149). 
The confident tone, nevertheless, even of his confessed ignorance, prac- 
tically overrules the hypothesis of ignorance of the answer. 

It is courteous to conclude that President Hutchins either knows this 
answer or knows those who know it. Cautious commanders do not clear 
all their decks for action unless they have ammunition or know who has 
the ammunition and how it can be got. It seems necessary, as well as 
charitable, to assume that the president knows the answer, has identified, 
that is to say, the very “clear and distinct ideas” which will do the trick 
the modern world has long been looking, longing, and laboring to have 
done. At once the most startling and distressing thing about the book is 
the status in which is left this all-important, this final matter of content. 
One might abate his wonder if in a companion volume of speeches, to be 
appropriately called ‘““This Friendly Voice,” this generous thing were 
promised. But no companion volume is announced, and no expectation is 
raised of any subsequent discharge of this duty of enlightenment. And 
yet there is everywhere about the book the tempo of action. (Cf. “(The 
University of Chicago] was founded by young men in a hurry” [p. 163], 
and the preference for lusty impetuosity and the differential wisdom of the 
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graduating class to whom the president said, “Believe me, you are closer 
to the truth now than you ever will be again” [p. 4].) Ihave counted in the 
book some two dozen references to the “‘intellectual” content of education; 
but I remain perplexed at the coyness displayed in exhibiting the very 
content itself. Notions as general as the skies (“ideas,” “understanding,”’ 
“general principles,” ‘“‘reason,” “intellectual virtues,” “rational science,” 
“national reason,” etc.) cannot become a content for education until they 
are given a content. 

More specifically than elsewhere, however, in the founder’s day address 
at the University of Virginia (1934), entitled ““Thomas Jefferson and the 
Intellectual Love of God,” does President Hutchins seek to give meaning 
to his ever repeated verbalism of an “intellectual” content for “the higher 
learning.”’ ‘For example,” he condescends to say after castigating Jeffer- 
son for knowing nothing about intellectuality in education, “medicine and 
the natural sciences at its base, law and the social sciences on which it 
rests, and theology are intellectual areas of study having a definite rational 
content, any one of which might constitute the scene of the student’s in- 
tellectual activity” (p. 68). The same intellectual love of God would be 
given or got, it appears, regardless of where the student dipped in. The 
reason for this unimportance of incidence is elsewhere indicated. “Once 
the three ‘departments’ of the European university, and the only ones, 
were medicine, theology, and law. These three fields were so studied as 
to deal with the same propositions and facts, but with different ultimate 
references” (p. 32). “This activity,” he cautions, “should be intellectual 
and not vocational. It would have nothing to do with training a student 
to be a teacher, or a doctor, or a lawyer, or a preacher. It would involve 
the search for truth for its own sake, the practice of the intellectual vir- 
tues, that study which is the intellectual love of God” (p. 68). Further, as 
to content, the president advises New England institutions that “a course 
of study composed of the classics and the trivium—grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic—would make the college an intellectual enterprise and college educa- 
tion an intellectual experience” (p. 80). Though he does not propose lit- 
erally to reinstate the medieval organization (p. 32), he thinks that 
through some such curriculum “we might recapture the grand scheme of 
the intellect and the unity of thought ”(p. 32) which once kept men from 
bewilderment (as the president supposes). The aureole of unity’ char- 
acteristic, or supposed to be characteristic, of an earlier time has caught 
the president’s fancy as regards curriculum, as it has caught many a fancy 


4c 


3 “Thus, wherever he [‘‘scholar or student”] was working he remained aware of the 
individual, living in society, and under God” (p. 32). 
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in several regards; and he is out to save the world from bewilderment upon 
borrowed material. 

This is the order of thought, and the larger measure thereof, which the 
book exhibits as solution for what Hutchins calls “the only important 
question about education and research, and that is the question of con- 
tent.” Is the president serious about this, or have we in such passages as 
these few merely the sentiment of nostalgia in which any of us might in- 
dulge when we must make a speech without having anything final to say? 
Certainly one who makes speeches hesitates to judge speeches too serious- 
ly. The preoccupied executive, like the hard-pressed politician, sometimes 
talks to see what he is going to say or to conceal his lack of thought. The 
alternative to taking seriously this preference for a nostalgic curriculum, 
however, is to leave the book self-classed and self-condemned to share with 
“the Journal of Higher Education . . . . preoccupation . . . . with matters 
of no consequence whatever” (p. 170). We are ourselves not prepared to 
judge Mr. Hutchins as cavalierly as he judges others. We must assume, 
from this volume, that the avowed devotion to the classics (in translation) 
and to the trivium (presumably in the vernacular)—a devotion nowhere 
more fully developed by him than in the foregoing passages—is the presi- 
dent’s answer so far forth to the question as to what are and where are 
“the clear and distinct ideas” which are, as a liberal curriculum, to save 
the world from its bewilderment. 

Driven, therefore, to treat this formulation seriously, we must seriously 
ask ourselves: Do we want clear and distinct ideas or clear and fruitful 
thinking? If the former, then let us accept with as little noise as possible 
dogmas, or manias, or phobias. These are the clearest of all ideas. There 
is, indeed, hardly any other way to get utterly clear and distinct ideas than 
to borrow them as dogmas already worn thin by holy acquiescence or to 
make something, anything, simple by being simple-minded about it. As- 
suming that Mr. Hutchins does not mean to insure the trivium against 
triviality by importing from across the gulf of years its sacerdotal base, 
and that he does not mean to simplify secular ideas by executive fiat, we 
may suppose that what he wants is clear and fruitful thinking, rather than 
the “clear and distinct ideas” of which he talks. (He himself makes a dis- 
tinction between “ideas” and “propositions” [p. 33], but it is not carried 
through and is to the effect that ideas come from experience whereas 
propositions do not.) 

Dealing with these ideas, however, like a man of action, President 
Hutchins would make of ideas objects upon which the mind may stably 
focus and from which action fruitfully issues. We must, he seems to sug- 
gest, make or find ideas as we make a sword or find a diamond. But toa 
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man accustomed to regard thinking as different from, though fruitful for, 
action, it seems clear that ideas are not objects to be found, accumulated, 
and guarded, but rather the content of thinking. Ideas are what we think, 
not what we think about. And we clarify our ideas, not by selecting some- 
thing clear to think about, but by thinking clearly about whatever we need 
to think about. “The intellectual love of God” intended by Spinoza and 
practiced by Jefferson was of an expansive and an inclusive system of 
whatever is. Lesser lovers use the notion as a principle of exclusion and 
as a means of salvation from bewilderment. Great lovers declare that 
though he slay me, yet I will trust him. Little lovers declare that though 
I can slay him, yet do I trust him. 

Perhaps Thomas Aquinas thought clearly about God. If we would 
think clearly, we must think clearly; and to think about what Aquinas 
thought about will not make our own thinking clear. Let the novitiate 
touched with fresh piety gather the targets at which masters have shot; 
but to shoot at the same targets is not a magic ritual which will make 
learning to shoot unnecessary. 

Clear and distinct ideas, which are borrowed without their baggage, 
will not enable us to ride unscathed over our rough march. If borrowed 
with their baggage, we shall be hampered in our riding by the slave base 
of classic civilization and by the reverential apex of medieval civilization. 
Science is distinguished from nostalgia by having to fashion its ideas as it 
advances and in the face of its bewildering facts. Unless the molds into 
which we put our complex facts for meaning (which the president insists 
upon as the minimum rdéle of ideas in education) are molds themselves 
fabricated with reference to the factual material confronting us, they will 
not be molds for our need. If this simple condition set by science in the 
choice of its ideas be not met, ideas will be either cramping dogmas or 
aesthetic effervescences. The trivium might educationally only trivialize 
historic pride unless we import with its simplicity of content its historic 
magnificence of context. I can myself make nothing of this nostalgic pref- 
erence save a diverting chance publicly to perpetrate as education delight- 
ful dinner-table repartee raised to the rank of high-sounding dialectics. 
Clever conversationalists must, and may, have their fun; but why dignify 
it as “rational” content for education? 

Neither the world nor ideas are more complex and bewildering than 
men make them. To some men the world of fact is only a small place in 
which to eat, sleep, drink, sexualize, and die. To others it is a place pri- 
marily for dialectical self-exhibitionism. If one really wants to make ideas 
simple, clear, and distinct, he need only narrow his sympathies so as not 
to see the points of view of others. That will do the trick, without very 
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much painful rationalization and with practically no hangover of self- 
guilt. 

On the other side, it seems wholly likely to a realistic imagination that 
the trivium will proliferate under the impact of the democratic imagina- 
tion until it will no longer be what it was to the medieval mind. Plato to 
the modern mind is not the original Plato, and Aristotle has prescribed the 
cure for the disease which study of him has engendered in some nostalgic 
minds. He did not prescribe ‘‘ideas” out of his past as criteria to dis- 
courage the study of ethics as Grecian mores or of politics as ancient wire- 
pulling (save to young men of his time in a hurry). On the contrary, to 
the intellectually patient and modest, Aristotle prescribed the rule of 
reason in fields clear, less clear, and least clear: “‘it is the mark of an edu- 
cated man to look for precision in each class of things just so far as the 
nature of the subject admits; it is evidently equally foolish to accept 
probable reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetori- 
cian scientific proofs” (Ethica Nichomachea 10946). What is more, Aris- 
totle proceeded, in a manner as utterly empirical as anything done by con- 
temporary sociology, to investigate as accurately as he could, without 
prejudice from his doctrine of substance, the attributes, essential and ac- 
cidental, of the Greek city-states (cf. the “Constitution of Athens” and 
that parade of roguery, in his fragment on economics, known as the 
Greek systems of taxation). Who will say that the “facts” thus gathered 
and reported by Aristotle and his research assistants are not as “ageless,” 
for all their “aging,” as are his “ideas,” to which men flee who have not the 
courage and the patience to face contemporary facts as Aristotle faced his? 

One who understands the allocation of functions in American education 
need not be surprised at President Hutchins’ overlooking the catholicity 
of Aristotle’s curricular tolerance, for the president has had only a few 
years to settle in his own mind the content of a curriculum for modern 
minds (and those years distracted by what would appear the heaviest ad- 
ministrative and public duties). But we scholars of any academic com- 
munity could hardly forgive ourselves if we outraged our own sense of re- 
sponsibility by unloading upon non-technicians the conscientious duty of 
settling for us problems involving technical competence. Conceit is the 
final offense against science, and we owe it to our science as to our students 
to have ideas true to our facts. We cannot, therefore, take as easily as the 
hurried administrator the finality of his judgment that “The intellectual 
virtues remain the same in a democracy, an aristocracy, an oligarchy, or a 
monarchy” (pp. 66-67). 

For the context in which this judgment is true is aesthetic rather than 
logical; and this book reflects almost exclusive devotion to the logical. 
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The ideal of goodness is here deprecated (pp. 29, 164) save as it gets em- 
bodied as a “by-product” of education; and the ideal of beauty is not 
specifically dealt with at all. In imagination, I suppose, all ideas and ideals 
may be held for their own sake; all are what they are and one is as good as 
another, for none of them are to be classified as good or bad. This realm 
would furnish catharsis for the moral urgency which here invests logical 
notions, and might save one from the rigor of adjudging all ideas as good 
or bad merely because true or false. (I have sought to generalize this 
much-needed catharsis for the conscience-pressed in my book Beyond 
Conscience.) Some relief is clearly needed for Mr. Hutchins’ nervous fear 
that the truth will get away before it can be caught. 

But if clarity must be had, and that hurriedly, then we can fall back at 
once upon ideas that are self-evidently distinct. If these are all we need 
for action, we can clearly get them more easily Goebbel’s way than the 
scientific way, though of course if we are minded to take the easy way we 
may purchase more than we want, just as we may purchase with a senti- 
mentalized classics-trivium curriculum teachers who actually do not 
understand that the sciences are the humanities of the modern age. See 
how the great Goebbels is reported to simplify the past: “Christ cannot 
possibly have been a Jew,” says this great German logician. “I don’t 
have to prove that scientifically. It is a fact.” 

If we are to set ideas either against or over facts, then what we need is 
an adequate test for the tests by which President Hutchins selects the sol- 
vent ideas for education. It is surely not enough for any president to ap- 
prove this or that to constitute it the content for education. The ideas 
approved may seem self-evident to him, but the historic moral of the 
claim of self-evidence is deception of self or coercion of others. Certitude 
does not imply or produce certainty. Ideas must be clear to more than 
one and distinct to all concerned before these tests are worth any more 
than they are in the nearest insane asylum, where they are for a fact most 
fecund. Outside the impetuosity of taking one’s own certitude for actual 
certainty, there is only one other test of truth: and that is agreement 
among the competent. If impetuosity circumvents that test by holding 
nobody competent save upon an antecedent show of agreement, then no 
test is left save to stop the argument and begin the fight. 

Since this matter of effecting agreement is the crucial one for any liberal 
leader, it may strike others as anomalous as it does me to find in the 
speeches of this liberal president no speech on the subject “How To 
Achieve Agreement on Fundamental Ideas,” nor even a short speech upon 
the corollary subject, ‘How To Maintain Morale in Academic Institu- 
tions.” If the most important thing in “the higher learning”’ is the intel- 
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lectual content and if the trivium with some splotches from the classics 
is the solvent set of ideas, I for one wonder how that fact is to be discov- 
ered and implemented throughout a community of scientific scholars. 
Take the University of Chicago, for instance. It, in particular, is by tra- 
dition a scientific university so devoted to facts and ideas as historically 
not to have learned that one must set them against each other in order to 
discover truth and to teach it. 

It may be, however, as Mr. Hutchins says, that ‘for lack of leadership 
the whole world is in despair” (p. 166). Certain it is, indeed, that for 
plethora of drivership much of the world is near the brink. The impetu- 
osity to do something out of devotion to “clear” ideas before what is to be 
done is at all “‘clear,” is one major source of bewilderment. The discipline 
necessary to face bewilderment patiently and fearlessly contains more of 
both “the intellectual” and “the moral virtues” than is likely to be found 
in or derived from the nostalgic clarity of the classics, ancient or medieval. 
The classics are probably much clearer to us than to those who wrote 
them; and, by that token, less relevant to our scene than are our own less 
clear fumblings to think effectively about what if it were not unclear 
would require no thought. 

If liberalism cannot be made to operate liberally and fruitfully among 
cloistered liberals, we had as well dismiss as pious pretense any thought of 
saving the world, and all begin the study of the manual of arms. Educa- 
tional institutions are the testing-grounds of liberal techniques; and unless 
ideas can be made to prevail among scholars, who can to some extent at- 
tack piecemeal] the bewilderment of the world, is there hope left for liberal 
leaders to be of aid in saving a more bewildered and more illiberal world? 
Leadership that gets so intent upon its goals, for reasons of clarity or 
otherwise, that it disdains to abide the free and full agreement of peers as 
its minimum test, is neither itself liberal nor calculated to produce re- 
sults of liberality. If university men cannot agree upon what are “the 
clear and distinct ideas,” then there are no such ideas available for cur- 
riculum or action, save by precarious supererogation. The quest for the 
illusory may well endanger what but for the illusion could be slowly won. 
Science has blundered bewilderedly ahead for some centuries, depending 
less and less upon nostalgic ideas, and social sciences may yet themselves 
achieve clarity if they do not have clarity thrust upon them. Fumbling 
as all science is, it remains the abiding conviction of liberals, not less at 
Chicago than elsewhere, that service of science is less wasteful than sur- 
render to dogma and much less dangerous than devotion to emotional 


fixation. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN REVIEW 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


P “HE fifteenth and last volume of the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences is at hand and some judgment may be passed on the 
execution of the enterprise as a whole. 

The technical plan sought to strike a balance between long, unified 
treatises and a swarm of alphabetized topics. Long articles on words like 
“economics” offset the atomizing effect of the alphabetical arrangement. 
The first volume was intended to set the whole undertaking in sound per- 
spective by means of long historical articles and special surveys of social 
science in most of the world. Copious cross-references, ample bibliogra- 
phies, and an extended index in the last volume were additional means to 
the end. 

A long history lies behind each aspect of this technical scheme. Pliny’s 
Natural History was arranged by certain broad categories of subject 
matter. Beginning with De universo of Hrabanus Maurus in the ninth 
century, it was customary to begin with God and the angels. With the 
rapid expansion of the new knowledge, the alphabetical sequence was 
introduced, first by the Italian Coronelli in 1701. But the urge for a 
methodical arrangement did not down. Coetlogon, who published in 
English in 1745, reduced the whole of knowledge to 161 articles which he 
arranged alphabetically. The French Encyclopédie (1751-65) was inaugu- 
rated with a methodological introduction by D’Alembert and a chart of 
human knowledge adapted by Diderot from Bacon. Subsequent encyclo- 
pedias, like the Encyclopaedia Britannica which began publication in 1768, 
have experimented with varied combinations." 

Cross-referencing was first employed on a large scale by Chambers in 
1728. Plagiarism was very common during the Middle Ages, but Vicen- 
tius Bellovacensis, the greatest encyclopedist, was so anxious that the 
names of authorities be preserved that he wrote them into the text itself. 
The German, Jablonski, set a new record when in 1721 he named his 
authorities and published lists of their works. 

In style and language the present Encyclopaedia follows the modern 
tradition. Gone are the days of Capella (470) who composed in verse. 
The more sedate prose has held undisputed sway despite the abortive 
effort of Jean de Magnon in the seventeeth century, who, when one 
considers the quality of his poetry, appears to have been killed at a 


t The eleventh edition, incidentally, has an excellent history of encyclopedias. 
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timely moment. Latin dropped out of use in the seventeenth century. 
This Encyclopaedia is written in English in more than the formal sense of 
the word, and the editors are to be congratulated upon their skill and 
vigilance. No doubt the high-water mark of verbal felicity is achieved by 
Walton H. Hamilton. “Constitutionalism,” for example, “is the name 
given to the trust which men impose in the power of words engrossed on 
parchment to keep a government in order.” “Property is a euphonious 
collocation of letters which serves as a general term for the miscellany of 
equities that persons hold in the commonwealth.” 

The new Encyclopaedia has shown regrettable conservatism in failing 
to use modern devices of graphical representation. Distributions in space 
and time can be shown to better advantage today than before, even with- 
out turning an encyclopedia into an atlas. One flare of modernity was the 
famous “‘yellow-back”’ edition of this Encyclopaedia. Since the bright 
colors are said to soil rapidly, this innovation cannot be held to have been 
wholly successful. 

In the choice of contributors a commendable balance was preserved 
between older and younger, foreign and domestic scholars. Any publica- 
tion deserves respectful attention which can mobilize men like Franz 
Boas, Charles A. Beard, John Dewey, Wesley Mitchell, E. R. A. Selig- 
mann, and Roscoe Pound. The mechanics of the editing process put a 
tremendous burden on the permanent staff. Advice was carefully solicited 
from the existing professional societies and from scholars throughout the 
world. Each prospective contributor received an outline, often highly 
suggestive, of the proposed article. Office revisions for style and content 
often added much (and in some instances, no doubt, nearly all) to the 
final result. The staff also performed prodigies of bibliographic research. 
I have no doubt that when Alvin Johnson writes his “Now It Can Be 
Told” there will be many illuminating revelations of academic psychology 
in a certain decade of the twentieth century. 

Turning from the technical to the substantive aspects of the Encyclo- 
paedia, at least one statement can be made without fear of contradiction. 
The book will level up the standard of teaching and research. Indeed, 
nearly all encyclopedias of record have performed this modest function. 
Advertently or inadvertently they have exposed the gaps in knowledge, 
not only of their contributors, but of their generation. Intentionally or 
not they have broadened the outlook of specialists. Like the great French 
Encyclopédie this publication has brought to light a wealth of neglected 
detail about the technical processes of society. Diderot patiently viewed 
the mechanical operations of his day and carefully recorded them in the 
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proper place.’ Continuing this admirable tradition the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences enlisted the aid of competent collabo- 
rators in writing about such important though vaguely understood mat- 
ters as “Heavy Chemicals,” “Aviation,” “Motion Pictures,” “Radio,” 
“Food Industries,” and “Investment Banking.” The staff members 
themselves, emulating Diderot, often rendered original service on these 
articles. 

The balance between concept and fact is best struck in the articles on 
economics, which reflect the superior position of our best developed social 
science. Several of these articles condense vast bodies of data, presenting 
them with exquisite care in the criticism of indexes and the examination of 
conceptual relevance. Note, in point, Simon Kuznets on “National In- 
come,” or Jacob Marshak on “Consumption. Problems of Measure- 
ment.” The conceptual articles are done with a keen and constant eye on 
the vast aggregation of data about goods and prices which modern eco- 
nomic science has at hand. Recall, for instance, the essays of Frank H. 
Knight, John Maurice Clark, or Jacob Viner. Among the other disci- 
plines, political science and law are reasonably well balanced. Cultural 
anthropology is brilliant in theoretical exposition, but somewhat trun- 
cated in the systematic presentation of facts. Geography is also scamped 
on the factual side. The discussion of individual social problems is often 
well done in detail but weak in concept. International relations is dis- 
jointed in theory and eccentric in choice of data. 

Several devices have been used to insure the representativeness of 
factual data about events in space and time. Symposium treatment is 
given such subjects as “Government,” “Legislative Assemblies,” “‘Par- 
ties, Political,” “Labor Parties,” “Agrarian Movements,” “Land Ten- 
ure,” “Migrations,” “Guilds,” “Feudalism,” “Law,” and “Art.” On 
closer examination these collections often prove disappointing. Even 
where data are available, individual authors choose non-comparable years, 
and often the authors forget to follow through a consistent body of ana- 
lytic categories. Greater editorial dictatorship might wisely have been 
exercised on such points. As would be anticipated, disproportionate 
attention sometimes results from the availability of experts. Thus the 
survey of social science in the first volume gave extended attention to 
South America and neglected the Orient, where the social disciplines are 
also derivative of the main European stem. 

The French Encyclopédie not only leveled up the standards of teaching 


2A spirited account of Diderot is by Joseph Le Gras, Diderot et l’encyclopédie 
(Amiens, 1928). 
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and research in the provinces, and widened the scope of specialists; it often 
stood on the growing fringe of knowledge itself, and elicited notable con- 
tributions to emerging disciplines. Quesnay, it will be remembered, began 
to systematize a body of theory which aided in the development of modern 
economics. This applies especially to his article on “Grains” in Volume 
VII, which was signed with the name of his son on account of his own 
official position. Even after the withdrawal of Quesnay, for reasons of 
expediency his influence continued, since his dinners were constantlv 
attended by Diderot, d’Alembert, Duclos, and Helvétius.$ 

To what extent has the present Encyclopaedia tapped the springs of 
emerging knowledge? Who are the Quesnays of economics or of adjacent 
and emerging fields? In economics it seems even more plausible to con- 
tend than when this Encyclopaedia was projected that the economics of 
imperfect competition is the growing bud on the scientific twig. It may be 
doubted if the treatment of the subject is sufficiently original, specific, or 
definitive to establish a landmark on the path of knowledge. Very perti- 
nent discussions, however, are those of Maurice Dobb, Emil Lederer, and 
George Soule. 

The “realistic” trend in modern jurisprudence received admirable rep- 
resentation in such distinguished articles as Karl Llewellyn on ‘“Con- 
tracts. Institutional Aspects,’”’ Max Radin on “Courts,” and A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and Gardiner C. Means on “Corporation.”’ The same movement in 
political science is exhibited in several articles on public administration 
(“Public Employment” by Walter Sharp), political movements (“Fas- 
cism” by Erwin von Beckerath), and political tactics. The tactical field 
was notably enriched by labor economists like J. B. S. Hardman and 
Lewis L. Lorwin. 

A conspicuous and deplorable gap in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences is in social psychology. So brief are the leading articles that they 
become little more than abstract and barely intelligible summaries of 
“mechanisms” ; note, forillustration, the article on ‘““Psychoanalysis.”’ Evi- 
dently the editors were in a quandary about the field, and apparently were 
not alive to the innovations in standpoint which have been developed 
in modern research. The psychological discussions are overterse exercises 
in vocabulary without context. Not general terms, but general-terms-in- 
context, are the crux of the matter. A much more profitable scheme of 
presentation would have put the observational context at the focus of 
attention. There is no systematic exposition of the standpoint of the pro- 
longed association interview of Freud, the educational interview of Alfred 


3 Put in perspective by Weulersse, Les Physiocrates (Paris, 1931). 
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Adler, or of the other clinical psychologists. There is no adequate analysis 
of the standpoint of those who solicit life-history documents, despite con- 
stant use of this technique by those who follow the lead of William I. 
Thomas and William Healy. Nor is there an adequate discussion of the 
special methods now invented for utilizing the opportunities of the partici- 
pant observer in situations in which the subjects are unaware that they 
are being studied. Even the word “interview” does not appear in the 
index of the work; and it is little wonder that the problem of calibrating 
the results obtained from each distinct standpoint is left to one side. The 
treatment of modern typological conceptions is insufficiently enriched 
with detail to make them intelligible to the general social scientific public 
(see the article on “Character’’). This is no reflection on the quality of 
the experts who squirmed within editorially prescribed strait jackets, but 
upon the quality of editorial planning in this field. Indeed, individual 
articles (especially Edward Sapir on “‘Personality”’) are exemplary contri- 
butions. If space were needed, space could have been made by eliminating 
all the biographies, except those of very significant scholars. The startling 
inadequacy of the criteria used in choosing the subjects of some of the 
biographical sketches can be disclosed to anybody who examines the 
American list in the Index under ‘‘Political Affairs.” 

Another major failure of editorial thought is in the field of international 
relations, where the articles are poorly articulated and where the factual 
data are pedestrian in the extreme. Better results could have been ob- 
tained by the consistent use of the regional approach of the geopolitical 
school in Germany of Karl Haushofer. Another possibility would have 
been to apply modern diffusion-restriction concepts to the principal sym- 
bols and practices of recent, or remote, world life. The mapping and 
charting techniques of cultured anthropology and human geography are 
well adapted for dynamic distribution studies. 

Perhaps the comparative failure of the Encyclopaedia in the fields of 
social psychology and international relations is to be understood as a fail- 
ure in method. The neatest balance of fact and concept was attained in 
the analysis of price and goods changes under conditions of free, or partly 
free, competition. Relations were stated in terms of interacting variables 
whose fluctuations were followed by means of specified indexes. But such 
equilibrium analyses, whether static or dynamic, have not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to all economists or to all social scientists. 

Disappointment with the applicability of equilibrium modes of thought 
has led to movement in two directions. One group of thinkers, or one 
thinker in one mood, undertakes to describe the “‘institutional” setting in 
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which conditions appear which are not wholly consistent with some of the 
prevailing statements of classical economics. This line of deviation leads 
to the cultivation of economic history, general history, anthropology, and 
sociology. Another group of thinkers, or one thinker in another mood, dis- 
covers that “psychological” no less than “‘institutional”’ factors appear to 
diminish the applicability of classical statements. In either case the restless 
economist is hespitably disposed toward the study of historical-cultural 
contexts and the prevailing standpoints of psychological interpretation. 
His skill as an economist, however, renders him much more competent to 
deal with “institutional” than with “psychological” matters; the former 
requires no shift in standpoint, while the latter does. Hence the relation 
to psychology remains on the level of flirtatious amateurism, borrowing 
words, but not standpoints. Here we have a factor which to some extent 
vitiated the planning of the social psychological sections of the Encyclo- 
paedia. 

The failure in the international field derives from a failure to press the 
“institutional” deviation to its conclusion. When the dissatisfied equilib- 
rium economist discovers “sociological” data which supplements “eco- 
nomic’’ data, he begins a process which culminates in the same disillusion- 
ment from which he fled in the first place. Sooner or later he tries to 
handle the “socio-economic” data of which he has become aware by 
equilibrium methods of analysis and encounters some of the same limita- 
tions as before. He finds himself lacking an explicit sense of direction in 
the choice of problem. Evidently his equilibrium approach requires sup- 
plementation. He needs to rediscover the basic problem of the analytic 
thinker, which is correct orientation in the order of events which consti- 
tute the future as well as the past. As aids in this quest he is already 
familiar with the equilibrium style of thought, but he is unaccustomed to a 
developmental mode of thought. And the academic intellectual in western 
Europe and America is biased against this pattern of analysis because 
polemical connotations are connected with one form of developmental 
analysis, which is Marxist. Marxists seek to orient themselves in the 
sequence of events by construing the recent as a transition between the 
last and the next change in the class composition of élites throughout the 
world. This holds the world perspective at the focus of attention of the 
thinker. Hence international relations cease to be an interesting miscel- 
lany, and acquires shape and form. 

American social scientists who have been reacting to some extent 
against the limitations of equilibrium analysis appear to be wavering un- 
certainly between this method and a developmental method. Having dis- 
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covered reservations upon universalistic constructions, they remain wary 
about developmental constructions. Although the Marxist analysis in 
terms of “class” is by no means the only thinkable or pertinent develop- 
mental pattern, it is the one which is somewhat haltingly adopted, or 
feared, by most of those who now consider developmental possibilities. In 
this Encyclopaedia there are some partial examples of the use of modes of 
analysis closely affiliated with this pattern. See, in this connection, the 
treatment of “Literature” by Max Lerner and Edwin Mims, Jr. 

Developmental modes of thought are particularly congenial in a society 
where emphasis has come to be put on organized planning of concerted 
action.‘ Perhaps the belated resort to developmental analysis by recent 
academic thinkers accounts in part for the insufficient treatment of plan- 
ning problems in this Encyclopaedia. The need for bringing the categories 
of a universalizing political economy into closer connection with the cate- 
gories of accountants, engineers, and other manipulators is apparent. 
Consider, in point, the treatment of “Depreciation” by John Bauer or of 
“Waste” by H. S. Person in conjunction with some of the essays of eco- 
nomic theorists. Plainly, also, there is need for sharper categories in the 
articles about specific social problems. The discussion often proceeds in 
terms of the “general good” and the ideal of equally distributed values. 
Since, in a world of limited possibility, the problem is to decide who is to 
die of which disease (in terms of class, skill, personality, or loyalty groups) 
the articles were of limited pertinence. Evidently the surviving rhetoric of 
“Liberalism” covers differences by stressing similarities. In this connec- 
tion it is no doubt significant to discover that the term “élite” is not to be 
found in the Index of the Encyclopaedia, despite its rather precise and fre- 
quent use by Mosca, Michels, Pareto, and an influential group of French 
writers. Also it is surprising to find that data on the circulation of élites 
are at a minimum. 

The great fecundity of the French Encyclopédie rested in part upon the 
philosophy of history which it assumed. Deriving the notion of continuity 
in part from Leibnitz, the encyclopedists assumed the unity of the 
human species, and the unilinear development of civilization. No doubt 
these were, in the urbane comment of Réné Hubert, “involuntary remi- 
niscences of orthodox teachings.’’ No doubt the psychology of Condillac 
encouraged overemphasis upon insufficiently checked speculation. :How- 
ever, it contributed to the discovery of the very methods which weré most 


4 Karl Mannheim, among others, has recently made this point. In the third essay 
in Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Leiden, 1935), Mannheim dis- 
tinguishes between thought on the level of “discovery,” “invention,” and “planning.” 
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capable of exposing its own imperfections. Can so much be said for the 
present work?s 

Let us consider the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences in yet another 
perspective. How does it affect the competitive position of symbol spe- 
cialists? Plainly the appearance of this elaborate aid to scholarship will 
strengthen the prestige of the term “social scientist” itself. This visible 
monument to the emergence of a growing skill group will generate skill 
consciousness and hasten skill consequences: a more united front, perhaps, 
with reference to the skill specialists on physical and biological sciences, 
on the one hand, and with reference to impressionistic journalists, orators, 
and political organizers on the other. 

This larger loyalty to the term “social scientist” is partly won at the 
expense of subterms within the field. Traditional “departments” of 
knowledge have been undermined by the Encyclopaedia. For the same 
person has often contributed to more than one of these traditional special- 
ties. Carl Brinkmann, for example, contributed to intellectual history, 
education, political science, and economics. The general body of social 
concepts might be enriched by specialists upon any particular category of 
events. Such contributions might rise from an anthropologist like Ruth 
Benedict (‘“Myth”’); an economist-lawyer like Walton H. Hamilton (“‘In- 
stitution”’); a political scientist like Harold J. Laski (““Bureaucracy”’); a 
sociologist like Karl Mannheim (“Utopia’’); a philosopher like Horace 
Kallen (‘‘Radicalism’’); a historian like Crane Brinton (“‘Doctrinaire’’). 

Manifestly the same techniques of observation and analysis were em- 
ployed by somebody within each one of the traditional fields of social 
science. Thus “economics” embraced the use of tests in employee selec- 
tion; “political science” does also. Statistical techniques are employed 
with reference to either prices or votes. 

Evidently any category of social event, comprehensively handled, 
tends to involve all concepts of sociopersonal reference and all standpoints 
and techniques. This means that the interstices of intellectual interest, 
left by the older division of intellectual labor, are filling in, and that a 
pluralism of specialties is to be taken for granted. This means hetero- 
geneity of subject matter and homogeneity of method and technique. In 
the process, older terms of specialization will diminish in prestige to the 
advantage of the term “social science” as a whole. In the present Ency- 
clopaedia “Social Work,” “Education,” and “Geography” have been 

5 For a brilliant study of the French enterprise, see Réné Hubert, Les sciences sociales 


dans V’encyclopédie (Paris, 1923). The phrase just quoted occurs at page 358. The 
Encyclopédie elaborated the standpoint previously taken up by Pierre Bayle (1697). 
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given new status among the better established disciplines. No doubt 
“Social Biology” will prove to be a serviceable way of bracketing the 
major interests of those who read articles like these: “Man,” by Ernest 
Hooton; “Race,” by Franz Boas; “Heredity,” by Alexander Weinstein; 
and the discussions of mortality and morbidity. Philosophers by profes- 
sion will evidently have a modest rdéle in the social science of the future, 
when they add to their knowledge of doctrine first-hand familiarity with 
the observational standpoints from which social events may be observed. 
In this Encyclopaedia the most varied contributions came from a philoso- 
pher with the varied interests of a Horace Kallen, a John Dewey, a T. V. 
Smith, or a Morris R. Cohen. Professional historians who move toward 
abstractness will directly aid the social science of the future. 

Intensified loyalty to the term “Social Scientist’? may intensify the 
contradictions between “Humanists’”’ and “Physical Scientists” and 
social scientists. To some extent this possibility is circumvented by lay- 
ing the foundation for more active and discriminating loyalty to compre- 
hensive terms like “Intellectual.’’ Note, for example, the articles on “In- 
tellectuals,” “Colleges and Universities,” ‘Learned Societies,” and on 
academic freedom. Possibly all those who possess special skill, and who 
obtain comparatively modest pecuniary rewards, may gradually define 
their special interests with reference to the middle classes, and distinguish 
themselves more self-consciously from class formations like the aristoc- 
racy, plutocracy, and the manual toilers. 

This brings us to the relationship of this Encyclopaedia to the succession 
of ruling symbols and practices of today and tomorrow. In general, of 
course, enclycopedias have been pro-authoritarian rather than anti- 
authoritarian. The new Soviet encyclopedia and the new Italian encyclo- 
pedia undertake to organize an ideology consistent with a new ruling sys- 
tem. The only apparent exception of note was the French Encyclopédie, 
yet this was anti-clerical and anti-despotic without being anti-monar- 
chical and social revolutionary.® If sedition lurks within the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, the subversive scimitar has been so deftly 
swung that patriots have not thought to shake their heads. 

In sum, then, a notable technical, though not political, event, these 
fifteen volumes. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


6 For a judicious appraisal see Hubert, of. cit., p. 364. 
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Wuat Does America MEAN? By Alexander Meiklejohn. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. xiit+271. $3.00. 

In recent years liberals have frequently thought of science, and par- 
ticularly the social sciences, as furnishing light which discloses the direc- 
tion in which social change should be guided and which progressively il- 
luminates the steps leading in the indicated direction. That science will 
dissolve superstitions and prejudices, leaving satisfaction of human desires 
as the evident aim of social policy, and that an increasing store of infor- 
mation will make possible more effective satisfaction of desires, have been 
common assumptions. 

The most important fact about the book under review is that this book 
denies the correctness of such assumptions and beliefs. It is not true, Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn argues, that America’s troubles will be removed merely 
by the accumulation of information making possible more effective pro- 
vision for satisfying desires; and it is not true that science will necessarily 
lead to a valid formulation of the ends of social policy. On the contrary, 
science and the social sciences have so far been interpreted and used in 
such a way as to encourage, if not create, a tragically incorrect representa- 
tion of the goals and the nature of society; and technology, and over- 
emphasis upon technology, have further perverted basic beliefs and ideals. 
Our troubles come not mainly from the fact that we do not yet know 
enough about the business cycle and similar processes, but from the fact 
that we know too much that is not so about society, about human beings, 
and about ideals. It is imperative that this pseudo-knowledge should be 
critically examined, and that it should be replaced by a more adequate 
interpretation both of ideals and of the social processes within which 
they exist and in which they seek realization. To attempt this interpreta- 
tion in relation to American ideals is to attempt to understand what 
America means. 

To understand what America means, one must, according to Professor 
Meiklejohn, apprehend the ideals to which America is committed. 
America is committed to democracy, liberty, equality, fraternity, justice; 
and Americans judge themselves and their institutions in terms of the 
success with which these ideals are embodied in institutions and in action. 
Serious obstacles prevent the realization of the ideals of democracy; and 
not the least of these obstacles is confusion and uncertainty in regard to 
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the ideals. Confusion arises not merely or even mainly because ideals are 
intrinsically hard to understand or to clarify, but because Americans have 
developed practices and beliefs in the context of which any intelligible 
interpretation of American ideals is impossible. 

Americans have to a considerable degree interpreted the aims of life 
and of social policy in terms of satisfaction of desire or in terms of the 
attainment of external goods and possessions; but the ideals of democracy 
do not make sense when interpreted in terms of such goods, and “‘a people 
whose imagination is dominated by external aims, external methods, ex- 
ternal ideas, cannot be democratic in its view of life, its behavior toward 
life.”” Science has been thought of as a means to the accomplishment of 
external ends or to the satisfaction of desires, and, consequently, ‘‘as we 
Americans have thus far used them, the sciences and the technologies 
have persistently and inevitably undermined all the democratic founda- 
tions upon which American society is built.”” Men are not lacking in 
generous spiritual impulses, but “in such a world as we interpret ours to 
be, such impulses seem to be out of place; they cannot fail to be silly and 
sentimental and ill-founded.” 

Professor Meiklejohn examines various perversions of democratic 
ideals, exhibiting these perversions as resulting from the attempt to state 
ideals and liberty and justice in terms which necessarily deprive the 
ideals of meaning and validity. Some of the perversion of ideals is the 
work of men who use the ideals to clothe their interests, and some is the 
result of stupidity; but much of it is the work of unselfish liberals, men 
who are not stupid and who have the best of intentions. 

The two points in the analysis of greatest significance for ethical theory 
are the contention that the very men who formulate ideals for social ac- 
tion—high-minded liberals included—describe men and human activity 
as completely lacking in qualities required and presupposed by the ideals, 
and the related contention that men will not correct their description of 
the activities of other men by the insight which might be gained from 
analysis of their own activities. 

Men are described, or thought of, as acting to satisfy desires, as having 
tastes and beliefs which are not subject to common principles of criticism or 
authority—in short, as incapable of apprehending or being controlled by 
common beliefs or ideals. Social action and social control may be recom- 
mended; but the description of human action accompanying the recom- 
mendation denies that any genuinely social action is possible. Intelligence 
in social action and the application of science to human problems may be 
recommended; but the recommendation is mixed with skepticism in re- 
gard to the possibility of intelligent belief or intelligent action. 
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It is a curious and disturbing anomaly in the current ‘liberalism’ of America 
that, on the one hand, it puts its faith in plans for social control of individual 
action but that, on the other hand, it is very hostile to the suggestion of control 
within the lives of individual persons. The same men who urge and plead that 
the entire institutional order shall be dominated by purpose and intention rebel 
against the idea that desires and impulses should be directed by far-reaching and 
fundamental ideals. There is here, I am sure, an essential incoherence which is 
destroying the efficiency of all our liberal movements. 


Liberals who represent men in terms which render ideals senseless and 
irrelevant apply to other men a description which self-analysis would 
refute. This self-refutation is avoided by a tacit refusal to include the 
results of self-analysis in the description of society. Professor Meiklejohn 
calls this sophistry the “We—They”’ fallacy. 

Men tend to think of the human beings for whom they plan in terms which 
they would never dream of applying to themselves. “We” who plan for society 
have spiritual commitments. But “they,” for whom we plan, have physical 
needs. “We” demand of ourselves that we meet the ideal obligations of accu- 
racy, courage, honesty, patience, sympathy, sensitiveness They are not 
really active human beings like ourselves. They are “bodies” to be cared for, 
not “persons” to be respected and taken into friendship. 


Professor Meiklejohn certainly makes a convincing case for his con- 


tention that ideals and descriptions of society are both warped by current 
failure to think them through in relation to each other. We have accepted 
descriptions of society which are false if the ideals we retain are valid. We 
are still committed to ideals which are silly if our descriptions of society 
are true. To solve immediate problems we make, and indeed act upon, 
proposals which in relation to our ideals are wrong and which in relation 
to our descriptions of society are hopelessly ineffective. One might almost 
say that nowadays a liberal is a person who favors proposed remedies 
despite the fact that they conflict with the ideals by which he is guided, 
and despite the fact that he describes society as being of a nature such 
that the proposed measures could not possibly be effective. 

A good part of the book is devoted to an interpretation of American 
ideals and to a revision of basic notions in regard to man and society; 
and these doctrines are far less convincing than Professor Meiklejohn’s 
diagnosis of present confusion and bewilderment. This diagnosis is, how- 
ever, so important that it seems wise not to obscure it by discussion of the 
wisdom of Professor Meiklejohn’s prescription. 

CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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MARXISM AND MoDERN TuHoucnt. By N. I. Bukharin, A. M. Deborin, 
Y. M. Uranovsky, S. I. Vavilov, V. L. Komarov, and A. I. Tiumeniev. 
Translated by Ralph Fox. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. 
Pp. vili+342. $3.00. 

First published in Russian in 1933 in a larger symposium to commemo- 
rate the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Karl Marx, this is the first 
notable exhibition before the English-reading public of a cross-section of 
philosophy in the Soviet Union. With the exception of Bukharin, whose 
work on Historical Materialism and lesser writings have been available in 
English for some years, these theoreticians are widely known only within 
the borders of their own land. 

The essays, in dealing with several great fields of knowledge as seem- 
ingly divergent as history and physics, testify to the conviction of Marx- 
ists that dialectical materialism is a philosophic master-key. Bukharin’s 
contribution, “‘Marx’s Teaching and Its Historical Importance,” while 
primarily a restatement of familiar tenets, treats in turn philosophy, 
sociology, and economics. Deborin carries the application on to “Karl 
Marx and the Present,”’ emphasizing the communist position toward 
fascism. The next three essays deal with dialectical materialism as the 
philosophy of science: Uranovsky on ‘Marxism and Natural Science’; 
Vavilov on “The Old and the New Physics”; and Komarov on “Marx 
and Engels on Biology.”’ Vavilov’s goes the farthest beyond the immedi- 
ate writings of Marx by attempting to correlate the quantum theory and 
relativity with dialectical materialism. The last essay, ‘Marxism and 
Bourgeois Historical Science,” by Tiumeniev, overlaps with Deborin’s, 
but analyzes more thoroughly the leading schools of philosophy of history 
from the seventeenth century up to Sombart and Max Weber. 

Strengths and weaknesses of the volume as a whole are both con- 
spicuous, though it is doubtful whether few except academic fascists or 
“Trotskyites” would insist (though, of course, for different reasons) that 
the weaknesses are greater. 

These are nevertheless evident, and they are usually due to a failure to 
apply one of the central principles of Marxism itself—dynamic, temporal 
flexibility. The essays often violate that principle by hugging to Marx 
and Engels literally rather than interpretatively. Komarov’s article on 
biology, for example, while praiseworthy as perhaps the most exhaustive 
analysis ever made of the views of Marx and Engels on the subject of evo- 
lution, fails to heed adequately the precaution of Engels himself that evo- 
lution when he wrote was still in its infancy. Instead, Komarov wishes 
us to believe that evolutionary theory scarcely has gone beyond Engels’ 
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own estimate of it. True, we are not asked bluntly to accept Engels’ ap- 
proval of such a hypothesis as acquired characteristics; but since at no 
time does Komarov dispute Engels—rather for the most part insisting 
how “completely right” the latter was—the inference is likely to be that 
he was “completely right” even about scientific views that today are in 
fact highly dubious. 

A propensity toward dogma is obvious again in Tiumeniev’s treatment 
of social and historical theory. With the possible exception of Lenin, no 
historical thinker has accomplished anything really original since Marx, 
we are told, though Marx himself probably would be the first to denounce 
this “undialectical’’ devotion. Oddly enough, in his anxiety to refute, 
Tiumeniev fails to recgonize a strongly Marxian tone in some of the very 
quotations he offers to prove the non-Marxism of such theorists as Var- 
notte, Langlois, and Seignobos. 

Another serious result of this literalism is that it sometimes produces 
the most bewildering contradictions. By reasoning from this or that ex- 
tract of the Marxian doctrine, some essays isolate the interactive, rela- 
tivistic spirit of the dialectical method; others isolate the absolutistic, 
deterministic spirit of the dialectical system; but all inadequately synthe- 
size their own partial treatments with the rest. 

Yet it may be said that this very weakness is in correlation with one 
major strength of the volume. What the essays have recognized is that 
the perspectives are manifold from which the sciences, history, and other 
fields may be approached by the Marxian world-view. Hence, though 
the parts of the whole do not fit neatly together, and at times jar more 
roughly upon one another than they would if handled flexibly, the parts 
and the whole, nevertheless, are all there. These writers are consistent 
in attempting to apply Marxism to divergent subjects, and occasionally 
in carrying the application far beyond Marx himself; for, as Uranovsky 
says, ‘“Marx gives a method and an outlook in which the dialectic of 
nature and the dialectic of history are indissolubly bound together.” As 
contrasted with the usual compartmentalizations and cross-purposes of 
scholarship in, for example, America, this common aim of Marxian 
academicians to work in harmony is not the least of the Soviet challenges 
to other lands. 

At the same time, the point of view in this volume is a sharp weapon of 
attack. Deborin’s argument that idealism in Germany and other coun- 
tries is becoming an escapistic rationalization of fascism cannot lightly be 
dismissed ; and, though the writers show too little knowledge of American 
scholarship in any field, the question may be asked whether they might 
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not warn by similar reasoning against a swing toward reactionary idealism 
and scholasticism here also. This question follows again from Uranovsky’s 
suggestive analysis of the trend toward idealistic interpretations of recent 
physics. 

Thus, for those who are not ready to sympathize in the direction of 
contemporary German or Italian philosophy, Marxism and Modern 
Thought raises an issue which is not likely to become less disturbing in the 
near future. However much certain of its features may annoy, Marxism 
as portrayed by these writers—and especially by Bukharin—unquestion- 
ably is on the side of those who still believe in the empirical, pragmatic, 
and libertarian approach to life. We sometimes hear that the one indig- 
enous philosophy America thus far has produced is just such an approach. 
If so, then has not the time arrived for more earnest consideration of the 
common values between these Marxian and American philosophies? One 
result might be that Marxists such as the contributors to this volume 
could learn to temper their sectarianism. But another might be that 
Americans would strengthen their convictions and supplement them by 


a more unified program and objective. 
THEODORE B. BRAMELD 
Adelphi College 


Tue Crisis OF THE Mipp1E Crass. By Lewis Corey. New York: Covici- 


Friede, 1935. Pp. 379. 

If we conceive liberalism to be, in both intension and extension, a 
“liberty-ism,” then the greatest liberty of the greatest number would be 
its formula. Since, however, men are as a matter of fact stratified, one 
bent on reform would seek a way of expressing the grouping that would 
give him to start with the vantage of the greatest number. To start with 
the greatest number is economy for one who aims to benefit the total 
number. Such a motivated strategy would appear to be back of all dis- 
cussions of the middle class. The term “class” itself becomes more subjec- 
tive the more one considers the matter objectively. Where we do not find 
social groupings to match our psychic unevenness, we invent them in order 
to keep the distinctions in our intimate world of thought and feeling from 
appearing irreal. Having postulated classes, we must work to produce 
them, lest we match an initial disillusion over our dreams with an even- 
tual disillusion with all our efforts. The cause of dreams and the struggle 
for that cause both lost, then, indeed, would all be lost. 

Where suicide is the logical and emotional alternative to a course, great 
persistence in the course is to be expected. The struggle against classes 
is itself class-pocked; indeed, the “classless” society represents the domi- 
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nance of one class over all others (in the process of achieving which still 
other “‘classes” will almost certainly arise out of the indigenously invidi- 
ous consciousness). If the notion of “class” be as relative and shifty as I 
have suggested, then the “middle class” becomes hardly more than a way 
of connoting solicitude over at least the majority of people. This is the 
general sense in which Aristotle used the term long ago (a mean between 
“the very rich” and “the very poor” large enough to outweigh either and 
preferably both), and it remains the best usage. It appears to be the 
usage in this book. So to use the term “middle class,’ however, is to dis- 
close at once the dominance of a moral over a logical motif; and is to 
identify one’s efforts, vaguely at least, with the cause of liberalism. In 
this sense we have in Lewis Corey’s latest book a searching discussion of 
liberalism, and particularly its prospects in America. 

The passing of a majority of the people, dramatically and lately in 
America, from a property to a propertyless basis is the fact celebrated 
in this book. Much of the discussion is given over to the history of this 
change so crucial as actually to constitute a crisis. Though much of the 
content of the book is historical, the intent of it is remedial. The crisis 
arises from the persistence of the political forms of security after the 
security itself has fled its forms. The inner crisis is dramatized by the 
competition of other governmental forms, especially of fascism and com- 
munism. 

Out of the world-wide predicament of the middle class, fascism is shown 
logically to have emerged in Italy, naziism in Germany, and communism 
in Russia. What adjustment in America is to follow from this change in 
our middle class—itself now split in the middle by a sympathy upward 
with those who still own and downward with those who will never own 
much save their own energy? That is the question: the question not more 
of this book than of a growing consciousness in America. Corey’s hope is 
for communism in America, though his fear is of fascism. Like all com- 
munistically inclined persons—it is an inclination almost human in its 
universality—Corey lets his hope triumph over his fear; and he relies upon 
the supposed dialectic of history to rationalize his hope. That fascism is 
worse than communism is not self-evident, though to the reviewer, as to 
the author, it is evident enough for all practical purposes. Be that as it 
may, fascism is more likely in America, as the author fears, if for no other 
reason than that it is easily provoked into being by the fear (or by the 
feigned fear, as in Italy and Germany) of communism. But fascism, even 
when called into existence by the fear of communism, is likely to prove 
only a half-way house on the road to what it fears. Fascism, so far as we 
may discern from its as yet uncompleted course, is hardly more than the 
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coercive organization of the misery upon which communistic hope con- 
tinues to feed, however it be organized. This is the main reason that 
fascism so easily produces what it fears; for to substitute coercive organ- 
ization for unorganized misery as the object of fear is to add motive of 
vengeance to blind rebelliousness. It is easily observable that men will 
bear longer and easier an evil that is accepted as impersonal than they 
will an evil which is credited to persons. 

Moreover, fascism intensifies what it organizes by trying sooner or 
later to divert it against a foreign foe. The high tension which such a 
violent régime as fascism requires to keep men loyal to it is possible to 
drum up and to maintain only through such animosity directed against 
others as must eventually cause trouble. The trouble, when it comes, will 
but intensify the initial misery, and this must at last rack if not wreck 
the régime itself. Such is the general drift of Corey’s argument, and such 
seems to be the course of events. 

Where Corey grows more difficult to follow is in the implementation of 
his hope. He regards communism as desirable, and in some deeper sense 
as inevitable. As a doctrine purely of ends communism is liberal looking; 
but it is also a doctrine of means, means as inevitable as its end. Sharing 
neither attribution of inevitability, we fear the easy acceptance of its in- 
evitability of means without being able to soothe ourselves with any sub- 
stantial hope of the ends being achieved by its means. It is amazing how 
softly Americans like Corey can speak of the means accepted, if not pre- 
scribed, by Marxists. Revolution becomes almost a parlor game; sup- 
pression of all freedom adverse to dogma seems hardly worse than 
swallowing aspirin; and the results of hth seem in his discussion perma- 
nently to better the ease which aspirin produces. This complacence ap- 
pears to arise from both an inadequate appreciation of what our demo- 
cratic system has achieved and of the difficulties which must be faced by 
communism at the threshold of utopia. 

Our eyes are open to the predicament of the middle class as its old 
security in ownership passes more rapidly than any newer security in em- 
ployment arrives. But the hazard of augmented class hate cannot appear 
to us as slight. So great are the difficulties we sight in the direction he 
points that we turn back in a spirit as remedial as is his spirit to inspect 
his basic premise: ‘The middle class, incapable of an independent class 
policy, must align itself with one or the other of the great antagonists 
....” (p. 340). The “incapability” of the middle class is not yet a 
demonstrated fact. That it has not yet achieved the kind of unity which 
has enabled it successfully to storm the gates of utopia is true. But such 
incapability is not restricted to liberalism. Communism (though it is as- 
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tonishingly easy for devotees to forget this) is barely started; and fascism, 
though in (com)motion, is well back of the starting line. 

To renounce capitalistic democracy because of grave difficulties is to 
jump from a frying pan of many a seasoned dish into a fire that may not 
after all luridly veil utopia. Fires have been known to devour what 
fanatics fancied they would only purify. To take the plausibility of his- 
torical dialectics as a veritable guaranty of panacea is to throw away the 
promise of American life for what may yet prove to be not more than a 
universal pretense. All checks are good until presented for collection. In 
a forthcoming volume on The Promise of American Politics I shall under- 
take to answer constructively such hope-laden arguments as Corey’s. 
Here I can only say that, based upon materialistic dialectics or upon 
idealistic dialectics, Corey’s proposed remedy is a surrender of politics as 
a moral enterprise to struggle as historic and economic pressure. To those 
who have not yet lost nerve, it is an abject surrender, as pathetic as it is 
premature. Intelligence is not yet moribund in America; and the will to 
do may yet match our wit to learn. We are beginning through research 
to understand our own system. Understanding of its complexities and 
inter-incidences may well offer more hope of remedying its defects than 
would surrender to hate of it and hope of another. Such studies, for in- 
stance, as the series only now completed by the Brookings Institution 
sharpen the nature of our failures and focalize remedial vision. Such emo- 
tion and effort as are this electoral season going into politics do not be- 
token a loss in America as yet of either intellectual nerve or faith in the 
efficacy of effort. Hope is much, but hope is not enough; nor is hope re- 
stricted to the new and the highly ideal. 

Such books as Corey’s may better be regarded as wholesome catharsis of 
individual woe than as cure for the social catastrophe which they purport 
to reveal. So taken, Corey’s book is rich as a catalyzer of constructive ideas 
in creative minds. It does not itself create such ideas. It reveals distressing 
facts; bodies forth high hopes; but relies for remedy upon dogmas. 

T. V. SmitH 


University of Chicago 


THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION IN AMERICAN Democracy. By Charles 
Maurice Wiltse. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935. Pp. ix+272. $3.00. 

If anyone doubts that a work of scholarship can be also a tract for the 
times, let him invite himself to read this book. The treatise is a volume 
of genuine scholarship, in that Jefferson’s social views and political phi- 
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losophy are here reconstructed out of a first-hand canvass of his letters and 
public documents. It is a cautious and well-balanced reconstruction. 
Jefferson is made as little dependent upon French sources as Chinard’s 
classic study leaves him. But the originality which Chinard finds in 
Jefferson’s political philosophy is here reduced to humbler proportions by 
indicating where outside the natural-rights school he might have got, even 
if he did not get, his seminal views upon the relation of property and the 
state. Dr. Wiltse is, indeed, perhaps overcautious in his attribution of 
originality to Jefferson. His understatement ad hoc, however, is compen- 
sated by the attribution of influence and by the general strategy of the 
treatment. 

The spread of the Jeffersonian tradition may be displayed by (if, in- 
deed, it has not grown from) the bipolarity of Jefferson’s property theory. 
Dr. Wiltse has reproduced from Chinard the document in which Jefferson, 
a disciple of Locke, nevertheless demotes property from a natural to a 
social right. This Jeffersonian deviation (which allows socialism in one 
situation to become the democratic equivalent of complete laissez faire in 
another situation) marks the inner continuity of the American democratic 
tradition. It is this which can and ought to prevent the goal of liberalism 
in one generation from becoming in another generation the doom of the 
liberals. The absence from the book of some such central emphasis leaves 
the study, I will not say without unity in its great diversity, but certainly 
without the clearest evidence of unity. It is this treatment of property, I 
believe, which makes possible, perhaps inevitable, the contemporary 
change in the complexion of the Jeffersonian tradition. In a period when 
the middle class is unpropertied the tradition itself grows collectivistic. 
And this without limit determinable save through opportunism. Such a 
seminal deviation in Jefferson has made him a man of the ages rather than 
merely a politician of his own period. Roosevelt’s characterization of the 
New Deal as a “changed concept of the duty and responsibility of gov- 
ernment toward economic life” is hardly more literally Jeffersonian than 
Theodore Roosevelt’s devotion to “a return of the swing of the pendulum, 
which for three generations had been sweeping toward a constantly in- 
creasing concentration of wealth in fewer and fewer hands—a swing back 
in the direction of wider distribution of the wealth and property of the 
nation.” (Both these quotations are from the book itself.) 

One other characteristic of Jefferson and the dynamic of the tradition 
is complete: the emphasis upon free thought and speech. If men’s wants 
at any given time are determined less by what they have than by what 
they lack (regardless of what they have or what they lack), then we shall 
always be having revolutions, wasteful at the best, or we must maintain 
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a machinery of peaceable negotiations from one extreme to another. Now, 
all the world knows that Jefferson was in favor of revolution. He is one 
of few theorists who in practice was prepared for a revolution against 
what he himself revolted to establish. The logic of revolutions is usually 
a logic of intransitives. Jefferson permitted, but he did not prefer, change 
through revolution. “The generation which commences a revolution rare- 
ly completes it,” as he says, “their inexperience, their ignorance and 
bigotry make them instruments often, in the hands of the Bonapartes and 
Iturbides, to defeat their own rights and purposes.” While permitting 
this, Jefferson preferred a temper which might itself be regarded as an 
institutionalization of the principle of revolution—the liberal temper. The 
essence of this temper at its minimum is tolerance of deep differences, at 
its maximum is a love of variety for its own sake. The strategic means of 
this sublimation of revolution is freedom of speech. Without this, citizens 
must be always threatening revolution, and sometimes consummating it, 
in order to frustrate the lethargy of good men to endure, and the audacity 
of bad men to inflict, what will impair life, lessen liberty, or thwart happi- 
ness. With this, there is hope for the peaceable perfectibility of mankind. 

This strategic means it is which is organic to the swing from extreme 
individualism under one circumstance to austere order under more 
straitened conditions. The crucial nature of this gateway liberty to all 
liberties Jefferson indicates by making it the heart of his category of 
natural rights. 

All this is implicit in the book; indeed, is it all explicit. But the overt 
use of some such double clue as the integrating principle of the book would 
be salutary for a treatise introduced by listing more social movements 
before Jefferson’s time than could be adequately developed and concluded 
by hurried reference to all the major social movements in America, and 
many minor ones, from Jefferson to the present day. The book itself is a 
conspicuous memorial, not merely to the greatness of Jefferson, but also 
to the timeliness of his philosophy of government and to the agelessness 


of his liberal way of life. 
T. V. SmitH 


University of Chicago 


Puitosopuy. By Clifford Barrett. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 

Pp. xiii+395. $3.00. 

This textbook both attempts and accomplishes a great deal. It sets for 
itself a number of difficult objectives, and then succeeds in reaching most 
of them. In keeping with recent tendencies in the writing of introductory 
texts, it combines the so-called “problem” and “historical’”’ approaches to 
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philosophy by presenting in order, (1) an analytical survey of a problem 
regarded as fundamental, (2) some accounts of historically important po- 
sitions with respect to the problem, and (3) contemporary views regarding 
it. By concentrating the reader’s attention on relatively few focal issues, 
the author seeks to avoid that superficiality too often evident in introduc- 
tory work. At the same time he resists the unhappy penchant of American 
textbook writers for omitting nothing which any teacher anywhere might 
conceivably desire to use, on the theory, it sometimes seems, that because 
philosophy includes everything, a textbook of it must do likewise! Pro- 
fessor Barrett is wise enough to leave a few things unsaid, and thus to en- 
courage further reading and reflection rather than to paralyze the begin- 
ner with summaries and conclusions. 

The point of view from which the book is written is idealistic without 
being in any sense parochial or sectarian. Realism and pragmatism re- 
ceive ample and even sympathetic attention; only the devils of naturalism 
fail to get their entire dues. The author argues that although we may be 
unable to get any reliable knowledge about the “ultimate nature of physi- 
cal things, it may not be so with respect to the ultimacy of values.”” But 
just how any metaphysical “‘ultimacy of values” could be established in 
the absence of reliable knowledge about the ultimate nature of physical 
things, he nowhere makes clear. In the chapters on the problem of sub- 
stance, nineteenth-century materialism is once more demolished with 
gusto, ending with a mere mention of naturalism as “a more profound and 
philosophically adequate theory,’’ but without further explanation. 
Idealism, as happens so frequently in books by its defenders, wins by de- 
fault; but the victory is a hollow one. 

Many of the book’s chapters are highly condensed without thereby 
losing either in scope or in lucidity. The author’s gifts of smooth and 
free-flowing exposition only occasionally betray him into facile generaliza- 
tions. Besides the comprehensive bibliographies by chapters, the volume 
supplies a suggested foundation list for a philosophical library. Of its 
kind, the book is definitely a superior performance. 

Harotp A, LARRABEE 
Union College 
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